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OLD 
STUBS 


The surest indication of what kind of person you are 
is to be found—hold your breath—among the stubs of your 
old checkbooks. 

A man who has written many biographies made that 
discovery, He noted that it was easy to find out what a man 
said and what he had done, but when it came to finding 
out what kind of man he really was, the biographer was up 
a stump. Then he discovered that the surest way to get the 
truth was to look at the stubs of old checkbooks. What a 
man gives money for—that tells the tale. 

An old checkbook gossips about us. What does it say 
about you? 

If a man’s giving is regular and proportionate, the records 
of his financial transactions say: This man really cares, But 
if his giving is haphazard or inadequate compared to other 
expenditures, the checkbook says: This man won't even put 
God and his work on a level with the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker which today is the electric light 
company. 

In the Dark Ages, when Christianity was making its first 
impact on northern Europe, large numbers of the savage 
tribe of Franks were immersed. But they were not quite 
sure they wanted to give up their savage battle, so many 
would go into the water holding their battle-axes out of 
the “This hand has never been 
baptized,” 

We do not carry battle-axes today; 
convenient. But we do carry pocketbooks, and often Chris- 
tian people seem to lift their wallets on high and, by their 
“This pocketbook has never 


water, They would say, 
so they could swing it again in slaughter. 
they are rather in- 


meager contributions, proclaim: 
been baptized.” 

Regular, proportionate giving is the best way of baptizing 
the pocketbook into the service of God and man. 

Tithing is the practice of giving one-tenth of one’s in- 
come for the work of the church and for the ministry to 
human need in all varieties, It has been found by experience 
to be the most effective way of giving a reasonable amount 









of oneself, It is the most reliable and the most enje 
way of making life count. 

Regular giving is necessary in order to make our 
part of the dependable force of God in the world. 
may say that pledging is mechanical. Some say, “I } 
give on impulse.” How sweet. But tell that to the gi J 
He’s not so fond of it. Tell it to the tax collector, He 
stand it. Regular giving means putting God on at le 
high a level as the supermarket. Unless we make a de 
pledge God merely gets the leftovers, and often there 
very much left over. 

God’s work has a place at the top of my budget. I 
often been strapped for ready cash, I have often 
broke. Ask my banker. He knows. Sometimes I am j 
short jump ahead of the sheriff. But I have always had 
benevolence and church money. No credit to me, 
habit I learned at home as a boy. Come wind or we: 
and plenty came, father and mother always put aside m 
every week for church and charity. 

Tithing is a dependable way of giving a subst, 
amount. But that is only a small part of it. Tithing j 
so much a way of giving, it is a way of life. Regular,| “G 


quate giving is not an event in your pocketbook; it in 
n 


tod 


event in your life. 

Tithing is no legal requirement. It is sometimes reg; 
as a legal provision, but that is entirely wrong. Giving 
be voluntary to be real giving. There is nothing compu Me 
or binding about giving 10 per cent of one’s income}: we 
tithing is a guide to the amount we should give. Yeai |.an 
a man said, “Unless I tithe I find that I am not really 
enough compared with the way I use the rest of my mo 
It is like a man going into town and buying a $125 ove 
and a $20 pair of shoes for himself, and then buyj 
calico wrapper for his wife for the price of $1.79 an 
the way home singing, “I love my Nancy Jane.” 

The singing is not really convincing. We must not, 
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such words as these: | As 
Were the whole realm of nature mine * | don 
That were a present far too small But 
and then back up these glowing words by giving a d 4 

: 


to the church once a week on Sunday—less than the eq 
a first-run movie, Surely heaven ought to be put on a 
higher than Hollywood. Not long ago a businessman { 
that his secretary, a member of the same church as he 
giving more, not merely proportionately but actually, 
he himself. She was a tither, 


The financial end is only a small part of the if 
i 





ing is the recognition of God’s ownership of all that 
lent to us for our use. The practice of tithing lifts ou 
up to the joyful, working partnership with God wh 
giver of all good things. They are great words on 
which Paul uttered, “Nor were their gifts a mere bos 
Giving is far more than cash, It is a complete dedi 
of ourselves. It gives zest and bounce and a joyf 
mentum to life. 

A little boy, six years old, was going up to the t 
the Empire State Building in New York with his fi 
As the elevator shot by the seventy-fifth floor, the 
asked his father, “Does God know we're coming?” 

Regular, generous giving is one of the best ways 
is of letting God know we are coming as a depenf 
part of his force for the saving of the world. 

—Hacrorp E. Luq 
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THE COVER, appropriately enough for 
a FACTS issue, shows us a number of 
Presbyterians in the sanctuary of a 
church. The photograph was taken by 
Arthur M. Byers, Jr., in the Pacific Pali- 
sades Presbyterian Church, California 
(Dr. B. Franklin Janes, pastor). Mr. 
Byers is secretary for audio-visual pro- 
ductions of the department of steward- 
ship and promotion, United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 





John T. Peters (above), author of Our 


Unfinished Task, page 20, is the 
Church’s secretary of stewardship and 
promotion. 


Our thanks also goes to Mr. Byers’ 
colleague, Dr. Marvin C. Wilbur, sec- 
retary for program materials and editor 
of the Presbyterian Plan Book, for use 
of the center spread map on pages 22 
and 23, and for many of the figures used 
in the FACTS section. 


The editors of PrespyTeRIAN LIFE 
are pleased to present, in this issue and 
the next, the first major article in any 
magazine on one of the foremost church- 
men of our time—Dr. John A. Mackay 
of Princeton, New Jersey, past chairman 
of the International Missionary Council, 
president of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and grandfather of ten 
lively youngsters. 

The author, Janet Harbison, has al- 
ready contributed several feature arti- 
cles to P.L. (see “We the Females,” June 
15). As a housewife student in John 
Mackay’s seminary and a long-time resi- 
dent of Princeton, Mrs. Harbison has 
had an excellent opportunity to observe 
and chronicle Dr. Mackay’s career. 


Robert J. Cadigan is the editor-in- 
chief of PressyTertan Lire. His article 
is adapted from a talk given at the Rul- 
ing Elders’ Breakfast during the uniting 
General Assembly in Pittsburgh. 
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A Christian Answer 
to the Prayers of 
a Troubled World 


In this period of economic un- 
certainty and international con- 
flict, an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement comes as an 
answer to the prayers of most of 
us. For it offers a generous, guar- 
anteed income, plus tax savings, 
regardless of financial condi- 
tions. Your purchase of the an- 
nuity helps combat the evils and 
hatreds of the world with the 
great power of the Holy Bible. 


No income could be more secure 


While enjoying this income se- 
curity, you help the Society 
bring the Scriptures to the 
peoples of the world. 














Help meet this eeeeeeveveeevece 
“ . . 
need while provid- « Prompt, . 
ing for your own * {vll-payments « 
financial security. without fell se 
Send coupon below. « for over a century , 
eeeeeeeeeeeee 
ro ee 4 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY | 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your | 
Booklet PL-89, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.’’ | 
| 0 Mr. | 
r) Mr 
| Name } Miss | 
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| Address | 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
‘Music for Marrying’ 


« Vernon Gotwals (P.L., August 1, 
1958) does well to suggest that pro- 
spective brides and grooms give careful 


consideration to music for their wed- 
dings. ... 
On the other hand, one wonders 


whether the Lohengrin and Mendels- 
sohn ought to be banned 
from weddings because of their “secular 
character.” Mr. Gotwals seems to sug- 
gest that these pieces of music have ac- 
quired “meaning by association.” 

At the same time, Mr. Gotwals feels 
it necessary to explain in great detail 
just what the “meaning” of these marches 
is. Why the lengthy explanations? Be- 
cause almost all of the people who hear 
this music at weddings have no idea of 
the backgrounds involved. 

Mr. Gotwals has to quote the plot 
and even some of the words from Lo- 
hengrin because not one wedding guest 
in a hundred has the faintest knowledge 
of them. In short, this music has not ac- 
quired the “meaning” for most people 
that it has’ acquired for Mr. Gotwals. 

Most people know these two marches 
only within the framework of the Chris- 
tian wedding. The meaning by associa- 
tion is one of sanctity, beauty and rev- 
erence. . . —JoHN T. MarsH 

New York, New York 


“marches” 


« I cannot praise too highly Mr. Got- 
wals’ article. . . . It was extremely well 
written, truthful in every respect, and 
published where it will reach the right 
people. 

You will probably receive many let- 
ters critical of the article, but let this 
be one of praise. I must also compli- 
ment you on the list of specific sources 
which readers consult that ap- 
peared at the end of the article, particu- 
larly since three of the four were outside 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

I would also like to suggest an addi- 
tion to Mr. Gotwals’ comments. March- 
ing in church is never in good taste, 
nor is the chain step or the hesitation 
step. Keeping in time with music is en- 
tirely out of place whether it be a wed- 
ding procession or a choir processional. 
The wedding-procession music, or any 
choir processional, need not be in four- 
four time at a tempo set for walking or 
marching. Processionals should be a 
slow, stately, steady walk not necessarily 
in step or in time—just even and 


smooth, ... —Enos E. Suupp, Jr. 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


may 


(Continued on page 38) 
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this . . ., then you can stand the 
in, (Exodus 18:23, Moffatt) 


ose and speed have become char- 
acteristics of modern civilization. 
mush madly, work furiously, and do 
ing at high pressure. Almost 
y waking second is filled with things 
seen and done and heard. We re- 
d each other of the stout fellow 
after his first trip in an airplane, 
asked how he liked it. “Oh, it was 
ght,” he replied, “but, of course, | 
put my full weight down.” You 
|, too, are strained and tense; we 
br let our full weight down. 
n unfortunate result of today’s pres- 
s is that many of us are breaking 
n under the load. Life is riding us 
One out of every twenty-two per- 
“9@ in this country has to have some 
Bof mental care, while the rest worry 
ifs and buts and maybes con- 
ing the future of their properties, 
children, and themselves. It is not 
ising that under such conditions 
e go to pieces, especially those 
moral stamina is not nourished by 
pus faith, who live loosely, who 
the laws of earth and heaven. 
bw when such persons break down, 
easy to say, “I told you so.” But 
nounting number of honorable men 
women who go to pieces confronts 
an awkward problem. These 
live decent lives; they serve God 
country with care and thorough- 
they perpetuate sober traditions 
honor the laws of truth and right. 
under the wearying thrall of twen- 
century effort and tension, they col- 
like a house of cards. 
at our text: “Do this . . . , then 
fan stand the strain.” These words 
spoken over three thousand years 
by Jethro to Moses, his son-in-law. 
they have a peculiar relevance to 
oblem before us today. They were 
fed to an honorable man who was 
to bend under the strain of an 
fing job. Moses had led his people 
om Egyptian slavery; he had van- 
ed the powerful Pharaoh; and now 
the leader of a new nation. But 
sition and his handling of it almost 
bd to be his undoing. 
elem early morning to nightfall 
Ps Sat alone as counselor, arbiter, 
judge, while long lines of people 
ght their burdens, disputes, and 


ding, 
ildi 
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ED ITATION by Donald MacLeod 
When Life Rides Us Hard 


quarrels to be settled. Although he had 
amazing energy and integrity, the re- 
lentless strain of this schedule was driv- 
ing him to exhaustion, Then Jethro came 
and talked with him. 

Jethro reminded his son-in-law that 
in God’s plan no man is an end in him- 
self. Someone once said, “A man may 
make a channel for the stream, but he 
cannot be the stream.” Moses had 
brought his people through a dramatic 
deliverance and had given them a new 
identity as a nation. He was, however, 
jeopardizing his future as their leader 
by carrying every last responsibility, 
every last burden, and every last deci- 
sion. True, he had made the channel, 
but now he was trying to be the stream 
also. But Jethro stopped him short and 
showed him how in God’s plan other 
men of justice and integrity must be 
selected to share the administration of 
the Divine Will for his people. 

Professor Wesley Shrader of Yale Di- 
vinity School stirred up controversy two 
years ago when his article “Why Min- 
isters Break Down” was published in 
Life. In putting the onus of the blame 
on the congregations, Dr. Shrader failed 
to take into account the number of pas- 
tors who attempt to do everything them- 
selves, who feel they are indispensable 
for each minute detail of their job, and 
who leave the tremendous resources of 
manpower in their churches untapped. 
The same is true on the lay level, espe- 
cially in smaller churches, when many 
an able worker assumes responsibility 
for every task, and thereby dissipates 
his powers upon half a hundred triviali- 
ties. Eventually his removal from the 
scene may mean the end of a vigorous 
Christian enterprise. 

There is no room in God’s plan for 
a benevolent dictatorship. The man who 
is called by God must encourage others 
to share his vision and enterprise. The 
Christian church is not and cannot ever 
be a one-man show, either by the pulpit 
or the pew, but must always be a com- 
munity of believers who share and bear 
a common responsibility. As Dwight L. 
Moody once said, “It is better to put a 
hundred men to work than to do the 
work of a hundred men.” 

In God’s plan, no activity is an end 
in itself. Many years ago an official of 
the Japanese government, who was vis- 
iting in New York, asked his host to 
take him for a ride on the subway. After 





they returned, the Japanese visitor asked 
his friend why they changed from a 
local to an express train during the 
journey back to Times Square. “Well, 
you see,” his friend replied, “we saved 
ten minutes by that change.” “But,” in- 
quired the Japanese, “these ten minutes 
—what are we going to do with them?” 

Such a question makes us pause to 
reflect whether or not our modern ac- 
tivity, our anxiety to see results, our 
eagerness to get the big job done, have 
become ends in themselves. Moses, too, 
was caught up in this hectic pattern— 
certainly in a different way in his era 
—as he applied himself with such inten- 
sity from sunrise to sunset that his job 
had become the be-all and end-all of 
his existence. Jethro came along then 
and warned him that he was losing sight 
of the fact that he must be a living 
link between the people and their God. 
Instead, he was active for activity’s sake 
and forfeiting his sense of purpose. Re- 
member Paul’s affirmation, “This one 
thing I do.” He was referring not to the 
daily grind or the routine task, but rather 
to his spiritual aim and aspiration, which 
gave discretion, order, and temperate- 
ness to the outgoing of his life in Christ’s 
service. 

How can ve keep ourselves and our 
work from becoming ends in themselves? 
In God’s plan, no resources of our own 
are sufficient in themselves. Jethro ad- 
vised Moses to turn his attention God- 
ward, And down through the centuries, 
this counsel has been repeated continu- 
ously, Epictetus, the first-century philos- 
opher, said, “We need a hand let down 
from heaven to lift us up.” And Tolstoy 
once said, “God is he without whom one 
cannot live.” 

Doesn’t this bring us to think of Jesus? 
His life was anything but leisurely and 
easy. In one passage, Mark writes, 
“Again such a crowd collected that it 
was impossible for them even to eat a 
meal” (Phillips). But whenever these 
pressures became too restraining, Jesus 
“went out into the hills to pray; and 
all night he continued in prayer to God.” 
Out of these regular retreats he came 
with his perspective regained, his aim 
and purpose clarified, and his soul re- 
freshed. He had a new strength within 
himself, because he had received new 
power from God. Then he went on to 
live and work and spend himself for the 
glory of his Father in heaven, 





















Dr. and Mrs. John A. Mackay view campus from the rose-decked porch of “Spring- 
dale,” spacious residence of Princeton Seminary presidents. The couple attempt to 
entertain every seminary student at the home, a short walk from Dr. Mackay’s office. 
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et a great idea, marry it...and raise a family,” said the 


amous Spanish philosopher, Unamuno. This a young Scottish 


d did, and today he is a prophetic voice for Christendom 


by Janet Harbison 


Part One: Starting from Inverness 


teen-age listener is said to have 
Dr. John Mackay why it is that 
bgians are forever inventing hard 
like “ecumenical.” 
dear young woman,” ran his re- 
the term ‘ecumenical’ is really no 
dificult to pronounce than ‘eco- 
cal’; but more important, it is not 
linguistically legitimate but con- 
ally inevitable.” 
hether this exchange ever actually 
ed is relatively unimportant. It 
forth, in symbolic fashion, a num- 
ot truths about John Alexander 
fay. He takes people seriously, 
g or old, beginners or experts. He 
es that theology and theological 
pts are everybody’s business. The 
use and understanding of the term 
ical,” and the ecumenical move- 
are among the things closest to 
tart. And he has a stately and im- 
e style, both on paper and on 


he retires from the presidency 
inceton Theological Seminary in 
of 1959, Dr, Mackay will have 
pleted twenty-three years as head of 
ican Presbyterianism’s oldest and 
Pst institution for the training of 
sters. 
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Along the road, he has served a hitch 
as Moderator of the Church, and has 
held high office in the Board of Foreign 
Missions, the International Missionary 
Council, the Council on Theological 
Education, the World Council of 
Churches, and uncounted committees 
and commissions, national and interna- 
tional, Universities in all parts of the 
world, including, of course, Scotland, 
where he was born, and the United 
States, his country of adoption, have 
given Mackay degrees, some honorary, 
some earned, With tongue and pen, in 
Spanish and English, he has expounded 
his favorite themes to millions, so that 
some of his ideas have become such 
common coin in the household of faith 
that their original source in him is almost 
forgotten. 

“One is a_ strong visualist,” said 
Mackay not long ago, tilting his solid, 
six-foot frame back in his chair and re- 
ferring to himself in the third person, 
an occasional characteristic of his dis- 
course which observers have often noted. 
His penetrating blue glance strayed 
around the walls of his office, each one 
hung with a collection of memorabilia of 
some significant phase of his life. 

“So far as I know,” he went on, “I 


don’t have a single drop of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in my veins.” This statement, on 
the surface somewhat startling coming 
from a Scot, Mackay explained as mean- 
ing that he feels himself to be a Celt. He 
has often reflected on the role of the 
Celt as link between the Anglo-Saxon 
world and the Spanish world, a link 
which he has embodied in his person 
and career. “A Celt is imaginative and 
emotional,” says Mackay. “He tends to 
think in images. You have to find the 
essential image which provides the light 
in which things may be discovered.” 

Mackay’s tendency to be an “invet- 
erate symbolizer” has been put into 
slightly different words by one of his 
close colleagues. “There is no denying 
it; he harps on his favorite themes. 
Whichever one is on his mind, you're 
sure to hear about it. But in the end, 
he gets his point across.” 

Though its author disclaims all recol- 
lection of it, it is said that on one frivo- 
lous occasion in the past, Dr, Peter K. 
Emmons, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Princeton Seminary, com- 
posed a poem in praise of “Symbolic 
Jock.” Dr. Emmons is among the few 
who call Mackay “Jock” to his face. 
As a boy, he was always called “John,” 
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During his boyhood in Scotland, John Mackay (second from left) at age of eleven 
poses for family portrait with parents, brother Duncan, and sisters Ella and 
Nellie. Duncan Mackay at present is a farmer in Tierra del Fuego in South America. 


and his natural manner is not such as 
to bring on easy first-naming or nick- 
naming. 

“Get a great idea,” said the Spanish 
philosopher Miguel de Unamuno, whose 
thinking influenced 
Mackay, “marry it, found a home with 
it, and raise a family.” Mackay has been, 
through the years, essentially a monoga- 
mous intellectual. What appear to be 
different threads and emphases in his 
thinking are really different aspects of 
the idea he married many years ago. 

A Latin-American admirer once re- 
ferred to him as “this Scot enamored of 
Christ.” In all his long career, John 
Mackay has been trying to express his 
essential conviction that “man is truly 
man when he lets himself go in fulfilling 
God’s will,” and its corollary, that “a 
Church can never be in very truth the 
Church unless it shows itself to be the 
servant of Christ.” 

“The road to tomorrow leads through 
yesterday,” Mackay is wont to observe, 
and his own yesterdays have had a pro- 
found effect on what he is today. 

“I was a lad of only fourteen years 
of age when, in the pages of the Ephe- 
sian Letter, I saw a new world,” he has 
written. “. . . A minister was preaching 
from a pulpit, traditionally 
called ‘the tent,’ to some hundreds of 
people seated on benches and on the 
ground, in the shade of some large trees, 
in the glen. I cannot recall anything 
that the minister said. But something, 
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someone, said within me with over- 
whelming power that I, must 
preach, that I must stand where that 
man stood. The thought amazed me, for 
I had other plans.” 

Giving up The Count of Monte Cristo, 
which he had been reading during that 
summer at his family’s place on the west 
coast of Scotland, Mackay immersed 
himself in the Bible. It was two years, 
however, before the small Scottish Re- 
formed sect of which his father was an 
elder would admit him to full com- 
munion, A strait-laced and very devout 
group, they wanted to make quite sure 
that the passionate faith of young John 
Mackay was not likely to erode with the 
passage of time. 

Born on May 17, 1889, the son of a 
prosperous tailor and clothing store 
merchant in Inverness, “Capital of the 
Highlands,” Mackay grew up in a pious, 
prayerful, almost ascetic home. “Even 
sports seemed to me a sin,” he later said 
of the period of his young manhood. 
Nevertheless, Mackay played some soc- 
cer in his seminary days, later took up 


too, 


tennis, and has always enjoyed fishing. 
Even fairly recently he was seen kicking 
a soccer ball around with his grandson, 
throwing himself into this amusement 
with the same drive and vigor he devotes 
to every pursuit. 

John Baillie, the Scottish theologian, 
remembers Mackay “coming as a ‘new 
boy,” very modest and quiet, to our 
school in the Scottish Highlands, A few 
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he landed in Princeton too late in the 
day to get a room assignment. “I dis- 
“vered them wandering in the corridor 
lof Hodge Hall, looking for the registrar,” 
Emmons recounts, “and when I found 
that they had no place to lay their heads 
for the night, I invited them to share 
my room with me.” Thus it came about 
hat Mackay spent his first night in 
America in Emmons’ bed (his host po- 
litely taking the couch)—“a symbol,” 
ays Emmons, “of our intimate friend- 
hip from that day till this.” 

Winning his B.D, degree at Princeton 

Mseminary in 1915, Mackay won also a 
ellowship for study abroad. He used it 
0 spend the year in Spain, which he 
rms “the most decisive cultural experi- 
ence of my life.” By one of those happy 
turns of fate which make him feel hum- 
bly that there must be a hand upon 
him, guiding his way, Mackay was asked 
0 give English lessons in the Residencia 
in Madrid, then a center of the intellec- 
tual life of Spain. 

He was thus able to sit at the feet of 

e great Unamuno. He came to know 
Juan Ramon Jimenez, the Spanish poet 
who has since won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, and other luminaries of the 
Spanish-speaking world of letters and 
thought who were later to make it pos- 
sible for him to penetrate the intellec- 
tual circles of Latin America. Here also 
he began to acquire his amazing pro- 
ficiency in Spanish. 

The Free Church of Scotland had sig- 
nified its willingness to send Mackay as 
4 missionary to South America and to 
let him choose the place and the way in 
which he would go about spreading the 
Gospel. He fixed on Lima, Peru, because 
it was an intellectual center, with a 
strong university, San Marcos, the old- 
est in the western hemisphere. To Lima, 
to the Colegio Anglo-Peruano, a boys’ 
school which he was to direct, the newly- 
wed, newly-ordained Mackay accord- 
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ingly went at the end of his year in 
Spain. 

In the early days in Peru, Mackay 
ran a veritable three-ring circus. His 
first job was to build up the school, 
which is today still thriving with some 
five hundred boys. Mrs. Mackay’s ex- 
perience was an invaluable aid to him, 
especially before their children, three 
girls and a boy, began arriving at two- 
year intervals. 

Part of the day Mackay devoted to 
the Colegio, teaching, coping with such 
practical problems as the uncertainties 
of its plumbing or the threat of a stu- 
dent strike. It is said that he used to 
take a very strong line with any boys 
who were caught in derelictions, but if 
his anger flared quickly, forgiveness was 
also quick to follow, and the sinner was 
“surrounded with the bonds of friend- 
ship again.” What remained of his time, 
Mackay dedicated to work at San Mar- 
cos, where, in 1918, he received a 
Litt.D., the first Anglo-Saxon to be thus 
honored, with a thesis on the personality 
and work of Unamuno, Shortly there- 
after, he was named to the chair of phil- 
osophy at the University. 

Mackay’s associations with the leading 
thinkers of Peru helped him to acquire 
a deep insight into the religious and 
political problems of South America. 
During his years there, he became much 
aware of the evils inherent in the form 
of autocratic Roman Catholicism, merg- 
ing church and state, which has per- 
vaded that part of the world, to the dis- 
tress of some Roman Catholics as well 
as of Protestants. 

He has ever contended for the right of 
Protestantism to bring the true Christ to 
the peoples of Latin America, for whom 
the essential meaning of the Gospel has 
often been lost in a welter of supersti- 
tion and perversion, Mackay’s book The 
Other Spanish Christ, now available both 
in the original English and in Spanish 


In 1912, John Mackay was graduated 
with first-class honors in philosophy from 
the University of Aberdeen in Scotland. 














During his first year at Princeton, semi- 
narian Mackay (front row, on right) 
was elected president of Adelphian Club. 
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translation, has been recognized as au- 
thoritative, and described by J. B. Trend, 
Professor of Spanish in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, as “the best modern work in 
English on the spiritual history of Spain.” 

Among the young men who combined 
study at the University with part-time 
teaching in Mackay’s Colegio was Haya 
de la Torre, one of Latin America’s 
leading political figures, still active to- 
day. After leading a revolt of students 
and workmen against the consecration 
of Peru to the Image of the Sacred 
Heart, Haya was threatened with arrest. 
For some time, he was a refugee in the 
Mackays’ home, while the police looked 
for him in vain. 

Because of his associations with Haya, 
Mackay, too, fell under suspicion. On 
one occasion, when he was returning to 
Lima from a speaking trip, the authori- 
ties refused to permit him to get off the 
boat, and he was obliged to cool his heels 
for a number of hours until the British 
consul intervened to effect his release. 
At a later period, upon arriving on a 
visit to Lima, Mackay got word that 
Haya, languishing in jail after an un- 
successful bid for the presidency of 
Peru, was in some danger of being 
lynched. Using his personal influence 
with Haya’s chief political enemy, who 
happened to be in power, Mackay was 
instrumental in protecting his old friend 
from violence. 

The perfection which Mackay’s Span- 
ish attained during the Lima period, and 
the later one, from 1925 to 1932, when 
he traveled for the Y.M.C.A. up and 
down Latin America as a continental 
evangelist, never ceases to amaze those 
of his readers and hearers whose mother 
tongue is Spanish. This mastery is not 
altogether owing to an easy natural 
talent. Mrs. Mackay recalls that in the 
early days in Peru, her husband would 
sit at meals with a Spanish book in front 
of him, a grammar and dictionary within 


would have been more appropriate. 


easy reach, and the food “sort of 
one side.” 

Never much concerned about foo 
about the details of living, Mackay 
lieves that one should “reduce all 
inevitable things of daily behavie 
routine,” so as to apply one’s min 
the things he finds really import 
Thus his interlocutors not infreque 
find that even as Mackay is engi 
in conversation with them, his mi 
really on something else, and he has} 
known to interpolate an enthusia 
“Yes, yes, yes!” when a “How dreadf 






















can remember every detail of an 4 
menical meeting in 1928,” one of 
associates has remarked, “and fo 
where he put his hat down five min 
ago.” His secretary has found it ad 
able to make a mental note each mon 
of what suit he has on, so as to be 
to tell him later which coat pocket 
be the hiding place of some mis 
document. 

An insatiable reader, he gets up ¢ 
in the morning in order to get thro 
some of the stacks of books he is 4 
stantly acquiring. His reading is cath 
echoes of works in politics and pot 
(especially that of William Blake 
T. S. Eliot), as well as in philoso 
and theology (particularly Kierkeg 
Barth, and his beloved Unamuno), 
pearing in his writings. 

His polished style is no more an 
cident than his facility in Spanish. We 
ing most often under pressure, for 
is stimulated by deadlines, Mackay 4 
lessly redrafts his speeches and be 
sometimes working on the fifth draif 
the beginning of an article, and thet 
draft of the middle, while the end 
not yet started to take written fo 
“I tell my secretary that Plato rew 
the Apologia ninety times,” he says. 

It may be that the Celt in Mad 
found a spiritual home in the Spal 
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igue, “I can let myself go more easily 
Spanish,” he confesses. He appears 
the cover of a number of books as 
man A. Mackay,” and his lectures en- 
ed... Mas Yo Os Digo (But I Say 
to You) and El Sentido de la Vida 
he Meaning of Life) have been 
dely read. 
In explaining how he happened to 
hve South America for a desk in New 
brk with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
bns, where he was secretary for Latin 
nerica and Africa, Mackay has said, 
hat happened then was a revived 
se of the Church.” 
The “sense of the Church” had ap- 
rently been growing in him for some 
e, even though his famous phrase— 
t the Church be the Church”—did 
t see the light of day until the Oxford 
umenical conference of 1937. Already, 
the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
tional Missionary Council in 1928, 
ackay had produced an impressive pa- 
br on “The Evangelistic Duty of Chris- 
pnity.” At Oxford, Mackay chaired 
mmission V, “The Universal Church 
hd the World of Nations.” 
“I never presided over such a galaxy,” 
p said recently, recalling that Lord 
othian, Lord Robert Cecil, John Foster 
les, and William Temple, then Arch- 
shop of York, were all members. To 
em, in the first draft of the commission 
atement, Mackay introduced “Let the 
hurch be the Church.” 
“Let the Church know herself,” runs 
part of the draft, “whose she is and 
hat she is... . This means concretely 
at the Church recognize herself to be 
be Church of Christ, the organ of God’s 
tpose in Him. It must be her ceaseless 
bncern to rid herself from all subjuga- 
on to a prevailing culture, an economic 
‘stem, a social type, or a political or- 
er, 
It was at this same Oxford meeting 
hat a beginning was made at defining 
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President Mackay talks with his long-time friend and mentor Robert E. Speer in front 
of Tennent Hall during summer of 1947, Occasion was last Princeton Institute of 
Theology attended by Dr. Speer, who earlier had brought Mackay to Foreign Board. 


“ecumenical” as it relates to the church 
over against “international.” “The inter- 
national problem,” says Mackay, “starts 
from the diversity of nations who seek 
a basis of unity. The ecumenical prob- 
lem is the problem of starting from 
Christ and moving out toward the cir- 
cumference, interpreting the meaning of 
Christ and expressing the unity that is 
in Christ.” Christian unity “must be 
unity in the truth or it is not true unity.” 
Reunion for expediency, the amalgama- 
tion of essentially unreconciled bodies, 
will not serve. 


HROUGHOUT his years of ecumen- 
Tica endeavor, Mackay has insisted 
that “unity as such can never be an 
end in itself. Unity must be for the sake 
of mission. The best image of ‘mission’ is 
one who is sent as a servant.” Mackay’s 
unique contribution to ecumenicity is 
this “infusion into the ecumenical move- 
ment of the missionary movement ideal,” 
as Dean Homrighausen, of Princeton 
Seminary, himself a notable ecumenical 
movement man, has put it. 
Most of the major ecumenical gath- 
erings of recent years have numbered 
Mackay among their participants. As re- 


cently as last Christmas, in Ghana, when 
some first tentative steps were taken to- 
ward the integration of the International 
Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, Mackay was in the 
chair. Feeling that “the fulness of Christ 
is beyond Presbyterianism,” Mackay is 
still not one who would have denomina- 
tions arrive at unity by a watering down 
of the essential genius of each. “I was 
never more of a Presbyterian than today, 
yet never less a Presbyterian than to- 
day,” he said recently. 

John A. Mackay had no intention of 
being a president at all when the call 
came to him to head Princeton Semi- 
nary. He had come to the Foreign Board 
at the urging of Robert E. Speer. One 
who served on the staff of that board 
in those days has observed that “to par- 
ticipate in Foreign Board staff discus- 
sions with either one or both of them 
present was to be involved in a post- 
graduate seminar in Christian states- 
manship.” 

Compared with this, Princeton 
seemed rather like a backwater. It was 
only when the call came a second time, 
and Mackay was persuaded that “you 
are always in the mainstream if you are 
working with youth,” that he agreed to 
accept the presidency, 
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by Robert J. Cadigan 


The editors of PresByTERIAN LIFE 
have from time to time been accused 
of accenting the positive, a charge that 
draws no blood, because there is so much 
to affirm that there sometimes is little 
room for pictures of what ought not to 
be. But we do hold that whatever the 
Church is doing well must be done bet- 
ter. 

In that spirit, let us advance the thesis 
that there is nothing wrong with the 
order of the Church, as a structure, that 
could not be corrected if church officers, 
particularly ruling elders, did a little 
more homework, as the result of which 
they would become involved—more cre- 
ative. 

The measure of our involvement in 
the Church is the manner in which we 
use or misuse certain nouns and pro- 
nouns, We are called in clear tones to 
offer a selfless service to our Lord, to 
Him, to do his will, and although we 
sing, “We are not divided, all one body 
we,” our thoughts about His Church and 
are not too far 
different from our egocentric reactions 
with respect to the ways of the world. 
Advertisers know that most men are self- 
centered. A long-time National Safety 
slogan had the sub-Christian sentiment: 
“Drive carefully; the life you save may 


our own role in it 





Adapted from an address to the Ruling 
Elders in June at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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be your own.” The recruiting poster for 
nurses reads, “Learn to take care of 
others and you'll always take care of 
yourself.” Officials of a railroad, dis- 
turbed because commuters_neglected to 
close doors in winter weather, put up 
signs that read, “For the comfort of 
other passengers, please close the doors.” 
The doors stayed open. The poster was 
changed to read, “Please close the doors 
for your own comfort.” The doors were 
closed. 

When someone begins a sentence 
with “The trouble with the Church is 
...” he is thinking of a something 
of which he is not a part and really 
means “The trouble with everybody but 
me is...” 

We use names of agencies and boards 
as a kind of necessary shorthand to ex- 
press the whole network of things done, 
people sent, and the recipients of aid. 
One has until recently, for instance, re- 
ferred to the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The trouble begins, however, when 
through lack of education or imagina- 
tion, one fails to see the manifold uses 
to which are put the contributions to 
that agency. 

An elder says, for example, “We gave 
an extra thousand dollars to the Board 
last year, and I don’t see why they need 
so much more this year.” In the single 
noun, the Board, he sees the receivers 
of the people's gifts as a small group of 





men sitting around a table. They ¢ 
around tables, that’s true, but the! 
sand dollars is for artificial arms and 











for amputees in Korea, for primersge™ ** 
portions of Scripture for village "°Y 
Egypt who never read anything be om 

e of ir 


for Presbyterian agriculturists in | 
and Pakistan who are gamely, wit! 
adequate funds, trying to teach b 
ways of plowing and conserving 
land. 

Some years ago one elder expré 
opposition to holding another speci 
fering for the Board, When told 
money hoped for, some four hu 
thousand dollars, was to build roofs 
bombed churches in Korea, he 





nt to « 

aghast that the sum was so small, “Wi, . 
ie .) Qt is a 
they have to have a roof,” he said, 7 


hundred thousand is not enough.” 
was a building contractor. Suddenly 
got past the noun Board to the1 
roof, past the pronoun they in New 4, 
to the them worshiping in cold, s 
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less churches, then hooked up with 4, | 
pronoun IJ—and his conversion was ¢ i 


plete with the thought: I wouldnt 
to worship in such a place. 
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a knowledge of the Church, he be- 
es only bothered and bewildered. 
en and if he reports to the session, he 
rally fails to use the pronoun of in- 
rement—we. He doesn’t say, “We 
ed to raise funds.” He is more apt to 
, ‘They decided to assess us a couple 
ousand dollars for some work they 
t to do.” 

tis a little too pat, perhaps, to sum 
an answer with a word game, But 
-U-S-E spells cause, and the cause 
d be the mission of our Church. Re- 
re U from the middle of C-A-U-S-E, 
i the word case remains, And when 
take U from the cause of the Church, 
i do have a case against the Church. 
e case is expressed by two basic 
ficisms, each of which has some valid- 
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s ¢ 
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1) The Church does not represent 
wishes of its members. 

2) The Church is in the captivity 
e clergy. 

Perhaps it is difficult for a man to feel 
' responsibility or involvement if he 
m a congregation where the shepherd- 
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fitable, and instead of being enriched ° 


sheep concept is overworked beyond its 
scriptural intent. 

A concerned, if not too well-informed, 
Presbyterian wrote to the letters column 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE several years ago: 
“Our pastor thinks he is our shepherd, 
and we are his sheep....I think our 
church could get a lot further by elimi- 
nating the practice of calling people 
sheep. A sheep is a dumb animal who is 
all the time making bleating noises and 
being fleeced.... I'd like to be treated 
like a human being in my church, with 
maybe some ability to be a leader. Then 
when these young shepherds go some 
place else to a flock that pays more 
money, I could get up on my feet and 
help out by saying something more than 
‘baah.”” The letter was signed Black 
Sheep, Urban. 

Came a reply from one who signed his 
letter Episcopos, Rural: “Perhaps the 
wool hangs too low, or maybe there was 
just not a dictionary close at hand, but if 
Black Sheep . .. will only look he will 
find that pastor means shepherd... . 

“Black Sheep has a point in requesting 
that the practice of calling the congre- 
gation ‘sheep’ be eliminated, All too 
often, though, the name is not unde- 
served. Too many congregations are very 
much like lost sheep, when they are 
without a shepherd. Church life comes 
to a dead standstill, and when an angel 
finally arrives on the scene, it is many 


months before motion is more than illu- 
sory and the sheep have gained enough 
strength from being fed to get to work. 

“Let Black Sheep remove the chip 
from his shoulder as well as the wool 
from his eyes, and he will undoubtedly 
become one worthy of the name of elder. 
The Church needs many black sheep 
who will become leaders. The angels 
often get lonesome with only baahs to 
echo their alleluias.” 

Let us consider the charge: the 
Church does not represent the wishes of 
its members. 

Whenever a General Assembly pro- 
nouncement is made on a special issue, 
some who read about it in the newspa- 
pers or the church press will compose a 
letter and send it to the editors. “What- 
ever gave them” (the men at Los An- 
geles, or Omaha, or Pittsburgh, as the 
case may be) “the right to issue their 
opinion in the name of the Presbyterian 
Church? I have been a Presbyterian 
since the day I was born, am the son and 
grandson of Presbyterian elders in an 
unbroken line since the days of John 
Calvin Knox Witherspoon, and I want to 
say that on this matter of supporting the 
corrupt Supreme Court in the issue of 
integrated schools, or of challenging the 
principles of our State Department, they 
are not speaking for me. Why don’t those 
heads-in-the-clouds commissioners take 
the trouble of finding out how their con- 
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gregations feel about these matters be- 
fore they go to General Assembly?” 

Ten years ago at a General Assembly 
in Seattle, there was a debate on a state- 
ment before the Assembly on the con- 
tinuation of the peacetime draft. One 
commissioner rose and asked how many 
had polled their congregations on this 
issue before they came. Then rose an- 
other commissioner, Ganse Little. He 
reminded the brethren that it is not the 
Presbyterian way to send _ instructed 
delegates to any judicatory, that it is our 
historic principle “That God alone is 
Lord of the conscience ... that he has 
left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are in any- 
thing contrary to His Work, or beside it, 
in matters of faith and worship. . . .In 
this judicatory of the Church,” he af- 
firmed, “we legislate not by Gallup poll 
but by God.” We are to vote without re- 
gard to our guess as to the views of the 
majority; we are to vote according to our 
understanding of God’s will, of his 
prompting of our own conscience. 

It is not held, however, that twelve, or 
a hundred, or twelve hundred teaching 
and ruling elders could not be wrong, 
and the conscience of the minority is not 
to be snuffed out like a brief candle. It 
is held that the Holy Spirit is apt to 
guide the saints convened as the corpo- 
rate body, and individual members who 
differ must take seriously the decisions 
of their representatives who are doing 
their best to interpret His will. 

Our form of government is quite 
clear about how men who may differ 
with decisions of the judicatories can 
seek to gain support for their viewpoints, 
and this can be done decently and in 
order and through the regularly consti- 
tuted church sessions and not by way of 
rump sessions, 


A manpower resource 

With respect to the sheep who might 
say more than “Baah,” who might speak 
up—they will have power only if min- 
isters and elders think of them as a man- 


power resource. Give them a task that is 
tough, like working with juvenile delin- 
quents, and they'll spend less time worry- 
ing about how tough it is to raise a 
budget. Set them a goal like a hundred 
new members, and theyll spend fewer 
Sundays on the links, trying to break a 
hundred. Give them a challenge de- 
manding skill and hard work, and they 
will know they need more inner vision 
than television. 

With the advances in automation, we 
are going to have an increasing amount 
of leisure time. Men will be free. Free to 
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do what? Church leaders, ruling and 
teaching elders, must do some creative 
thinking about that question, Will men 
become simply more efficient basement 
tinkerers, better rock gardeners, pot- 
terers and putterers, fans of Mickey 
Spillane and Mickey Mantle, bridge 
players and horse players, or could they 
become a new legion of the concerned, 
working at tough problems for which the 
school, the community, the nation des- 
perately need solutions? 


Good housekeepers, but... 

It seems to me that both the teaching 
and ruling elders and trustees and dea- 
cons score good marks on thinking of the 
ordinary housekeeping details connected 
with the operations of a congregation’s 
life. But we have given all too little 
thought, have not brought our imagina- 
tions into play, in seeking creative, chal- 
lenging tasks for competent churchmen 
who in their own vocations have dis- 
played genuine executive ability and the 
capacity to solve major problems. 

When a small committee of Philadel- 
phia Presbytery, aware that an able man 
was needed to be chairman of a $1,300,- 
000 campaign, learned that William B. 
Murphy, President of the Campbell Soup 
Company in Camden, had just led the 
Camden community in a successful hos- 
pital fund-raising drive, they called on 
him, asked him to lead the Presbytery 
campaign. Murphy was not an elder or 
a deacon in our Church. He was told that 
it would be difficult to raise money in 
Philadelphia; he was told it was des- 
perately needed for new church develop- 
ment, for improving facilities for the 
youth in the central part of the city, and 
for providing adequate care for the aged. 

Murphy said two sentences. “I prom- 
ised my colleagues that I would only be- 
come involved in one civic cause a year, 
and I have already been engaged for 
two months with the hospital cam- 
paign.” The presbytery representatives 
were silent, and then Mr, Murphy stood 
up and looked out the window and said, 
“On the other hand, this is the first time 
the Church has ever asked me to do any- 
thing, so I cannot say no.” 

What would pastors, ruling elders, 
and church leaders say if a group of 
fifty or twenty-five churchmen came to 
them with a proposition that they 
wished to dedicate one day a week to 
the cause of Christ through the work of 
the Church? Would not this offer of 
men to tithe their time be received in 
bafled silence? What would we tell 
them to do? Paint the manse? Good. 


Decorate the basement? Good. What 


else? We have not listened to the 
of the Holy Spirit who could sy 
answers which we, ourselves, ¢& 
dare or imagine. 

In a recent issue of Pressytg 
Lire is a story of a pastor and his pg 
becoming so concerned about co 
tion in a town that they joined 
other congregations and cleaned 
their city. That is news. 

Presbyterian churches don’t ofte 
that. This story is exceptional. Wh 
most stories submitted about non-a¢ 
turous mortgage } 
ings, so few about conflict of the co 
of heaven versus the apathetic. 
tented, hear-no-evil-see-no-evil-sp 
no-evil suburban cultures in whichy 
Presbyterians reside? 

Assuming our town, yours and 
is a kind of utopian model of moder 
in all things, and an idyllic green 
ture where there are no enemies, ; 
then free from the sin of omission? 

A Korean student, returning to 
room after posting a letter, was b 
murdered by teen-age gangsters for 
price of dance tickets, It happens 
Philadelphia. We in Suburbia only 
there. We don't vote there. We 4 
live there. Are we free from guilt? 
you there when they crucified my 

Now let us examine the other ¢ 
often made, though sometimes in 
pers, “The Church is in the captivi 
the clergy.” I suppose this means 
men feel that many of the importai 
cisions, if not all of them, are ma¢ 
These might be deci 
about priorities of program, or 
matters involving ways the church 
spend sums not yet raised. To som 
tent, men and women also are refle 
the sense of not feeling wholly nece 
when, in committee meetings, they 
think of little to say whereas the te 
ing elders seem to be having an ex 
extemporaneous speaking con 
When this happens, one of the she 
bound to bleat. He screws up his ¢ 
age to the sticking point, gains rec 
tion from the moderator of the met 
and rises to drive home his point. 
with a ringing affirmation, but wi 
cringing apology. “I'm just an ordi 
layman.” 

There are infinite variations o 
humble preface. It may be, “I’m ju 
ignorant salesman,” or, “I’m just a¢ 
try boy.” Usually the ignorant sale 
has developed a new product a 
president of a company that empl 
thousand people, and the self- 
country boy owns a thousand 

(Continued on pag 
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The church is not facts, but people—warm, busy persons who are trying 
to live the way of him who alone is perfect—Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

When we talk about the church, however, we can't forget facts. In the 
church, people have banded together voluntarily in a fellowship obedient 
to the word and will of God. And in that fellowship, Christians have been 
creating and changing facts ever since the twelve apostles began their seem- 


ingly hopeless crusade to change the world. 

As has been said so many times, the task of the church is to do as a 
fellowship what Christians would be unable to do individually. Without 
people, the accomplishments of this fellowship would be impossible; without 
facts, the record of these accomplishments would be lost to all who might 
gain inspiration and incentive from them. In the gospel account of Jesus 
feeding the multitude, the facts, five loaves, two fish, and five thousand men, 
are indeed a part of the record. 

Ever since 1951, the editors of PrespyTeRIAN Lire have included in the 
church’s magazine an annual presentation of basic information about the 
work of the Presbyterian fellowship. We have called this our Presbyterian 
FACTS issue. This year we are honored to be able to change this title to 
United Presbyterian FACTS. 

Because the accomplishments under God of the more than 3,100,000 mem- 
bers of our fellowship are so many and varied, we could not possibly even 
attempt to begin such coverage. We have therefore limited ourselves to 
some of the facts on the jobs we have been able to do together as a church, 
and some of the jobs we hope to be able to do together in the year to come. 

On pages 16 through 19 is the record of the year past. Starting on page 
20, John Thompson Peters talks about our past and our future. The center 
spread (pages 22 and 23) presents, in graphic form, the complete range of 
United Presbyterian U.S.A. activities in the world today. On pages 24 and 
25 is our church’s general mission program for 1959. 











OMBINED STATISTICAL FACTS 


OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 


TOTAL CONSTITUENCY (Estimated) 


COMMUNICANT MEMBERSHIP 

U.S.A. membership includes the presbyteries of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Chile with a membership of 

U.P. membership includes six presbyteries in India 
with a membership of ete 

Gains 
Profession and reaffirmation 
Certificate 
Restored 

Losses 
Dismissed _........... 
Suspended ..... 
Deceased 


SYNODS 
PRESBYTERIES 


U.S.A.—including the following five presbyteries outside con- 
tinental United States: the presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Chile, Alaska, and Yukon. 

U.P.—including six presbyteries of the Synod of the Punjab: 
Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Pasrur, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, Sial- 
kot. 

CHURCHES 
MINISTERS 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 


CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders 
Deacons ( Estimated ) 
Trustees ( Estimated ) 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS AND TEACHERS 
BAPTISMS 
COMMISSIONERS TO 170th GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Combined 
5,600,000 
3,102,572 


150,046 
127,024 
14,019 


113,783 
77,740 
33,957 
65,213 


47 
297 


9,462 
11,573 
2,725 


79,727 
56,974 
54,500 
1,908,658 
107,312 


1,191 


UP. 
600,000 
311,025 


973 
1,150 
218 


7,858 
5,250 
4,500 
191,170 
16,303 


293 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (Aug. 58) 
Member Churches (denominations) 
Number of Countries 
Number of Member Churches 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MEN (denominations) in the U.S.A. 

Chapters Constituency of Member Churches 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN 
Membership 
Organizations 


WORLD PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE (Aug. 58) 
Autonomous Member Chufches 
Constituency of Member Churches 


CHAPLAINS (on active duty during 1957) 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force ii aos aii 
Veterans’ Administration ®As of June 18, the Synods of Blue Ridg 
Total Mid-South were merged into the Synod 
On Duty Overseas ...............cccccesceeseseees Mid-South. 
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OMMISSION ON ECUMENICAL MISSION 
AND RELATIONS statistics oF THE YEAR 


Overseas Countries in which the Commission serves 
(includes Cuba and the Dominican Republic in which United Presbyterian work 
is administered by the Board of National Missions) 


Missionaries and fraternal workers (including 54 special term and affiliated 
missionaries ; ree, ILE or poy Ame 1,335 
On five continents there are ministers, doctors, nurses, teachers, professors, agri- 
culturalists, printers, engineers, and fraternal workers 
Ordained national pastors rane aes : 2,121 
Congregations CRE LeeAnn Ygaed fhte hea Pe hctiaenss 5,258 
Communicants in national churches x 1,049,849 
(Figures incomplete from China) 
Christian constituency .... 1,253,036 
Educational institutions with which we are cooperating tain 450 
Total enrollment ae 123,843 
Patients treated in 48 hospitals and the dispensaries 928,347 
Dispensaries and clinics 147 
Refugees resettled (1949-1957) by Presbyterian Committee on Resettlement Service, 
over 12,000 
Displaced Persons Act 6,414 
Refugee Relief Act 4,436 
Hungarian “Crash” Program 2,147 
Refugees have been settled in 42 different states, the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska. 


HRISTIAN EDUCATION 


STATISTICS OF THE YEAR 


Statistics in Higher Education indicate a challenging mission: 
Attending our 46 Church-related colleges 
Indicating Presbyterian preferences among U.S.A. university students 
Campuses having United Presbyterian student work 
Service loans to students preparing for Church vocations 
Young adults participating in Summer Service and Study 
Churches using the Christian Faith and Life Curriculum now total 
In 44 denominations, churches using total .. 1,629 
(Plus 165 churches in 30 other countries using 9 translations into foreign 
languages) 
Every foreign mission field receives The Curriculum. 
Camp, Conference, and Work-and-Study Camp statistics: 
Attendance at 153 Junior Resident Camps 
Young People at 294 Junior High Camps 
Young People at 179 Senior High Conferences 
Young People Participating in 37 Synod and local church sponsored study tours 
Attendance at Leadership Training Schools reached a new high: 
Attendance at two regional schools 
Attendance at 25 synod schools 
Attendance at three women’s schools 
Church Officers Training 
Pastors attending 65 seminars (including one in Alaska) 
Westminster Press 
Westminster Press titles projected for 1958 


Westminster Press titles currently in print 
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ATIONAL MISSIONS 


STATISTICS OF THE YEAR 


Missionaries: 


Including ministers, 461 community workers including professional case workers, 456 teachers and other school personnel, 11 ¢ 
61 nurses, 14 consultant doctors, 2 laboratory technicians, 1 radiologist, 28 chaplains in industry and in institutions, 12 evangeli 
Bible school and presbyterial workers, 7 Bible teachers, 35 directors of Christian education, 6 radio technicians and administrato 
students in service, 71 Sunday school missionaries, 4 colporteurs, 13 other itinerant missionaries, and 184 other missionaries. 


Projects: 
U.S.A. 
Alaska 
West Indies 
Total 
Ministry through languages and dialects 
New churches organized during the past five years (U.S.A.) 
New churches provided aid in building during the past five years ( U.S.A.) 
Other churches aided in building during the past five years (U.S.A.) 
Churches aided in building during last year ( U.P.) 
Enrollment in 44 day schools, 16 boarding schools, 3 training schools and seminaries 
Patients treated in 5 hospitals and 22 dispensaries and clinics 
Miles traveled by 57 Sunday school missionaries 





ENSIONS 


STATISTICS OF THE YEAR 








Total assets over 

Active members in the pension plans 

Pension checks sent monthly 

Amount paid out in benefits 

Annual amount of benefits paid to recently retired ministers 
Average annual amount of benefits paid to widows 

Relief grants 


Agencies operated or served by the Boards of Pensions 
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HEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 














Location President Year Enrollment Faculty 





Seminary 

















Established 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Pittsburgh, Pa. Addison H. Leitch 1794 240 16 
Princeton Princeton, N.J. John A. Mackay 1812 460 58 
Western Pittsburgh, Pa. Clifford E, Barbour 1827 119 32 
McCormick Chicago, Ill. Arthur R, McKay 1828 292 33 
Dubuque Dubuque, Iowa G. M. Couchman 1852 118 10 
lid * Louisville Louisville, Ky. Frank H, Caldwell 1853 166 15 
tLincoln Lincoln Univ., Pa. A. O. Grubb 1853 20 10 

(Acting President) 
tJohnson C. Smith Charlotte, N.C. Rufus P. Perry 1867 25 4 
t Bloomfield Bloomfield, N.J. Frederick Schweitzer 1868 21 12 
San Francisco San Anselmo, Calif. Theodore A. Gill 1871 272 33 
(President-elect) Total 1,733 993 






*Cooperating with the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
tAssociate Seminary 


IVING 


COMBINED STATISTICS OF THE YEAR 













TOTAL PER 







1.09 CURRENT RECEIPTS AMOUNTS CAPITA®* 
i. Congregational Receipts, including 
PI ii Fons sss cistinnsnnctantneoe $190,500,495 $62.63 
General Assembly Synod and Presbytery 
per capita apportionment ws 2,095,923 .69 









Total Current Receipts .......................... pace $192,596,418 $63.32 
BENEVOLENCES 

































III 55.5555 <.ini<usdcputsasass denn caaiasnineaedmunearnnanes $ 20,914,197 6.89 
Sunday Church Schools, including 
A. Youth Budget 914,840 30 
Total G.A. Benevolences $ 21,829,037 $ 7.19 
Women’s Organizations 4,655,288 1.53 
U.P. Miscellaneoust : 640,002 21 
30,4 Building Funds paid in 1957 - 134,342 04 
From Individuals 5 431,926 14 
Special Offerings: 
0,58 One Great Hour of Sharing and White Gift ...... 1,548,534 Rol 
Share Our Surplus jase 19,726 01 
World-Wide Communion Offering .................... 41,260 Ol 
6, Offering for Service Men sas 257,723 09 
Total Benevolences to all G.A. Causes $ 29,557,838 $ 9.73 
88 Presbytery and Synod Approved Causes 6,300,084 2.07 
Total United Presbyterian Approved 
Benevolences see $ 35,857,922 $11.80 
Local Benevolences 4,938,899 1.63 
Total Benevolences ............ Bre tee Tee eo $ 40,796,821 $13.43 














GRAND TOTAL $233,393,239 $76.75 












luding specials at home and abroad (exclusive of One Great Hour of Sharing, White Gift, and World-Wide Communion), and 
bd and presbytery benevolences. 





is per capita is figured on a membership of 3,037,825, which omits the membership and giving of the following nine presbyteries: 
in the Synod of the Punjab: Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Pasrur, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, Sialkot, with a membership of 53,512; two in the 
od of New York: Puerto Rico and Chile, with a membership of 7,220; and one in the Synod of New Jersey: Cuba, with a member- 
of 4,015. Congregational receipts deducted were $187,974; Special Receipts, $48,532; Benevolences, $8,196. Total United Pres- 
tian membership in 1957 was 3,102,572. 
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OUR 


UNFINISHED 


As Presbyterians —United and U.S.A.—we ha. 





now that we are together, our dimension 











Church in the U.S.A. increased from 


been appropriated for new chur 


Our new United Presbyterian Church we 
faces an unfinished task in an old and 159 millions for all purposes ($14,751,- velopment personnel in this same { al 2 
weary world. Which way shall we turn? 220) to 225 millions ($18,886,431), for year period. In these three yeanf ... , 
Which voices shall we hear? a total increase of 66 million dollars (32) new churches have been ¢ Be | 

To all thinking church people, these ($4,135,211), In the case of the Pres- ized, an average of 73 (11) each@i.., p, 
questions have unusual import during byterian Church U.S.A. this increase and a total of 270 new churches sity in 
this historic year in church history, alone was more than the denomination been given building aid, 90 ford...) ¢, 
when the Presbyterian Church in the gave for all purposes in the first postwar _year. e follc 
U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian years, 1945 and 1946, To cite another achievement, tl, Th 
Church of North America have become Giving to General Assembly benevo- aries of our national missionaries ieee 
one, and as United Presbyterians U.S.A. lence causes through church treasuries _ been lifted from a low average off, ove, 


we are reaching for a new dimension of 
service. 

Let us review the progress of our sep- 
arate communions during recent years. 
This review refers in large part to fig- 
ures that come from the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. side of the merged fellowship, 
for these statistics were the most readily 
accessible when this study was made. 
The comparable figures for the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 
where available, however, are given in 
parentheses, 


during this Advance increased from 
$13,664,581 ($1,572,338) to $19,761,- 
096 ($2,067,941), or a total increase of 
$6,096,515 ($495,603) in three years. 

Total approved Presbyterian benevo- 
lences in the three-year period increased 
from $23,884,414 ($2,900,268) to $32,- 
358,554 ($3,519,378), a total gain of 
$8,474,140 ($619,110), which, in the 
case of the U.S.A. church, was more 
than the entire giving to General As- 
sembly causes in 1947. 

Youth Budget giving has increased 
from $743,707 to $914,840—a gain of 


$2,700 to $3,000 plus manse in 195 
$4,000 to $4,200 plus manse in 
These levels are still not where 
should be, but there has been ge 
progress, More than $800,000 has 
into salary increases in three 
which sum, with the 1958 appr 
tion, will rise to $1,100,000, Let 
joice and thank God that the 
poorly salaried ministerial group 
the United Presbyterian fellowshi 
beginning to be more adequatel 
munerated. 
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23.01%. Monie: 

Capital needs In the area of Synod and Presbytery Seminary salaries st all 

causes, giving has increased over the ot co 

In the postwar period, after the suc- _ three-year period from some $2,500,000 In the field of theological educiffftial n 

cessful completion of the Restoration in 1954 to $6,300,084 in 1957, a gain’ the giving of the churches has m lack 

Fund, in which $25,000,000 was raised of 152%. possible an increase from about S#§ining ; 

for relief, rehabilitation, and restoration, What have we been able to accom- 000 ($48,667), given in 1954, tony p 

the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. sur-  plish through the results of this Stew- 1957 level of $681,579 ($63,679). BRy do 

veyed its capital funds needs and _ ardship Advance? In this three-year has been a major factor in lifting§ssible 
launched a Building Funds Campaign _ period, building aid appropriations were _ level of the salaries of the professaj% prov 
in the years 1952 to 1954. made as follows: in 1955—$2,133,057 our seminaries from $6,750 ($5,§ achi 
Immediately following this campaign ($388,934); in 1956—$3,987,920 plus housing in 1954 to $8,156 ($6/qjatitud 

the “Stewardship Advance Program” ($415,892), a new high for both plus housing in 1957. Inherent inf§ln thi 

was inaugurated, embracing the three churches, eclipsed in 1957 as we objective to build strong United Preg@ilion « 

years 1955 through 1957. reached $4,103,692 ($462,000). terian seminaries, which will be seqjed foi 

In this Stewardship Advance, capital Total appropriations for building aid to none in this country or anywheggering: 

needs were integrated with current and in those three years were $10,224,669 the world, is the necessity of paying neec 

ongoing programs. In the three years, ($1,266,826). Better than three quar- aries which will attract the finest Let u 

the total giving of the Presbyterian ters of a million dollars ($250,000) has available. lucatic 
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ASK 


by John Thompson Peters 






‘4Mne remarkable things in the past ten years. But 





Nrvice has expanded beyond the reach of past prides 


‘url, the years subsequent to 1954, a 
me WA) of seven and one half million dol- 
‘Cas was contributed on a pay-as-you-go 
‘M “i; for the capital funds needs of the 
ach sion boards. This eliminated the ne- 
a sity in this period of a second special 
or 


ital funds campaign, which was to 
e followed the Building Funds Cam- 
gn. The church may well be proud of 
accomplishment. 

n overseas work a plateau had been 
1 hed. In 1954, for example, only 
i Hsonnel replacements were sent out 
fr€@ the Presbyterian Church in the 
SG A. But after 1954, we broke through 
as #® barrier. In the year 1955, sixteen 
© Y@Fsonnel were added; in 1956, thirty- 
Piece more; and in 1957, thirteen more, 
t WH a total of sixty-two additional mis- 
1@ @hary and fraternal workers, That is a 
> “nificant accomplishment. 

vshi 


tely 


erseas personnel 


fonies are now available to send al- 
pst all qualified personnel overseas, It 
ot correct to say that dozens of po- 
tial missionaries are being rejected 
lack of funds; rather, standards and 
ining requirements are very high, and 
y persons are eliminated because 
ty do not qualify, That it is currently 
ssible to send, through funds now be- 
E provided those who are qualified is 
achievement to be ‘recorded with 
atitude to Almighty God. 

In this three-year period, almost five 
ion dollars ($455,361) was contrib- 
ed for nationally sponsored special 
erings, primarily to meet overseas re- 
needs, 

Let us turn to the field of Christian 
ucation. For some time prior to 1954 
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the average annual appropriation to the 
colleges related to the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. was $7,500. This rose in 
1954 to $16,900 ($25,017) and in 1957 
to $22,400 ($49,995); not enough, but 
a solid achievement. 

In 1954 the total appropriated to 
Westminster Foundations was $375,- 
500. By 1957 this had been increased to 
$775,500. Of this $400,000 gain, $92,- 
000 was used to increase the salaries of 
our university pastors; $225,000 to pro- 
vide personnel at newly opened student 
centers and to provide additional per- 
sonnel at already existing student cen- 
ters; and approximately $35,000 to open 
two area offices, one in San Francisco 
and one in Chicago, to assist university 
pastors. Our United church now has 
pastors on the campuses of 136 state 
colleges and universities. 

Recently there has been heart-warm- 
ing progress in the area of pensions. In 
1955 the actual receipts of the Board of 
Pensicns of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. from the benevolence giving of 
the churches totaled $492,477, This was 
more than doubled in 1956, and main- 
tained in 1957, so that during these 
three years a total of $2,622,477 ($106,- 
000) has been made available for those 
in greatest need. 

Dr. Donald Hibbard, executive vice- 
president of the Board of Pensions, has 
written: “It is almost impossible to ex- 
press adequately what this means to 
those who are trying to meet expenses 
with wholly inadequate incomes and 
are fearful of still further increasing 
costs, It is interesting to note that in 
1955 we were able to help indirectly 
only 691 families. This was increased to 
2,046 in 1956; to 3,455 in 1957. 

“Almost all of this money goes to fam- 


ily units in small amounts, but there are 
a few emergency grants of substantial 
proportions, particularly for medical and 
surgical bills of ‘catastrophic amounts’ 
as compared to the individual's income. 
The amounts can scarcely be valued in 
monetary terms—they truly represent 
Christian compassion at work.” 

These are solid achievements—and 
there are many more—but the job is un- 
finished, There is no place within the 
Church of Christ for complacency. The 
story that is here related is one to en- 
courage us. But the ground that remains 
to be taken is so much more than that 
which lies behind us. The changes of 
the recent past will be eclipsed by the 
changes to come in the next ten years. 

To answer the comment that there is 
a tendency in the church to overbuild, 
look at the facts. There are approxi- 
mately forty million young people in 
church schools, ninety per cent of them 
Protestant. It is not likely that we will 
overbuild. In the decade 1948 to 1958, 
38,500,000 new babies were born. The 
United States Government predicts that 
twenty million more people will move 
into the suburbs by 1968. Some $870,- 
000,000 was spent by the churches on 
church construction in 1957, which was 


an increase of $95,000,000 over 1956. 


Now is the time 


Bishop Stephen Neill, in his stirring 
book The Unfinished Task, writes: “The 
task of the church is... unfinished... 
and always will be. So far as the evan- 
gelization of the world having been 
nearly accomplished, it may merely be 
said that the pioneer stage has at length 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Pressytertan Lig Serre: 


Population Mission Name of 
Areas in Millions Personnel Supported Partner Church 


Mexico 30% 24 National Presbyterian Church of Mexico 
Guatemala 3% 31 Evangelical Church of Guatemala 
Costa Rica 1 4 = 
Venezuela 6 14 Presbyterian Church of Venezuela 
Colombia 13 34 Presbyterian Church of Colombia 
Ecuador 3% 2 —~ 
Chile 7 5 Presbyterian Church in Chile 
Brazil 61 74 Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
Europe 412 17 Protestant and Orthodox Churches 
Cameroun 118 Presbyterian Church in Cameroun 
Sp. Guinea 5 7 Evangelical Churches 
Egypt (U. Arab Rep.) 114 Coptic Evangelical Church in the Nile Valley 
Syria (U. Arab Rep.) 4 Evangelical Church of Syria and Lebanon 
Sudan 83 Coptic Evangelical Church (North) 
Church of Christ in the Upper Nile (South) 

Ethiopia Bethel Evangelical Church 
Lebanon ¢ Evangelical Church of Syria and Lebanon 
Iraq Evangelical Congregations 
Iran Evangelical Church in Iran 
Pakistan ‘ Punjab Synod of U.P. Church-Un. Ch. of N.I. and Pakistan 
India United Church of Northern India 
Nepal 31% : -— 
Thailand : The Church of Christ in Thailand 
Indonesia 82 Churches in the National Council 
Philippines 25 United Church of Christ in the Philippines 
Taiwan Church of Christ in Formosa 
Hong Kong 2% : Church of Christ in China 
So. Korea 25 Presbyterian Church in Korea 
Japan United Church of Christ in Japan 
Alaska 2 -—~ 
West Indies d { Dominican Evangelical Church 

) Presbyterian Church in Cuba 
U.S.A. 7 2515 — 
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UR 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
SHARE 
IN THE GENERAL MISSION 
FOR 1959 


The 1959 General Mission is a united program, carrying forward the full Benevo- 
lence Programs hitherto separately projected by the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America and the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. It is arranged on the 
basis of the anticipated actions merging the parallel agencies of the two Churches 
and unifying their general services. However, both the arrangement and the termi- 
nology used are subject to correction when final actions on the merger are taken 
by the General Assembly of the new Church. 

The Joint Budget Conference has the responsibility of formulating the Benevo- 
lence Program. However, needless to say, representatives of the Boards, Agencies, 
and Offices of both Churches have participated in this work, The following are the 
important steps in this process: 

1. With the parallel agencies of the two Churches in each major field cooperat- 
ing, the Boards and Agencies assembled estimates of needs for the maintenance of 
present programs and for the attainment of advance objectives. Such estimates are 
based on continuous studies and involve the participation of staff and field repre- 
sentatives of these programs throughout the world. 

These estimates of need were presented to the Joint Budget Conference, together 
with statements of expenditures for the last completed year (1956 in this instance), 
operating budgets for the current and following years (1957 and 1958), and esti- 
mates of anticipated income for 1959 from sources other than the general benevo- 
lence budget. 

Similar estimates, with supporting information, were received for the General 
Services and Programs for Cooperating Agencies. 

2. The Joint Budget Conference studied these materials, taking into account the 
1957 record of church benevolence contributions and the present outlook for 1958, 
with a view to formulating a current operating program based on reasonable income 
expectations as well as an advance program. 

Particularly in relation to the advance program, it has been guided by considera- 
tions outlined by the Long Range Planning Committee of the General Council 
(augmented this year by representatives of the United Presbyterian Church), This 
Committee, on the basis of a general review of the Church’s program, has described 
critical problems and objectives which should receive priority in any advance. 

3. The Benevolence Program as approved by the General Assembly is com- 
mended to all the individual congregations of the United Presbyterian Church for 
their consideration and for their response according to the Self-Allocation plan. 
The actions of the local churches constitute the most important stage of the entire 
process. 
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1. CURRENT OPERATING 2 fa 
PROGRAM FOR 195° 


TOTAL CURRENT 
OPERATING PROGRAM 
bY to Wo 0) 00) 0)8) 
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3. SECOND ADVANCE 


FIRST ADVANCE 
: PROGRAM FOR 1959 


RAM FOR 1959 


the receipts beyond $25,500,000 will 
-apportioned between capita! needs 
til $26,166,710 have been received. 


be apportioned 
until $26,166,710 have been received. 


4. FURTHER ADVANCE 
PROGRAM NEEDS 









“ae ific items are: The specific items are: Christian Education $2,305,302 
ital Needs Program Needs Ecumenical Mission 2,232,055 
Feumenical Mission 333,355 Christian Education $1,152,650 National Missions 2,558,333 
Notional Missions 333,355 Ecumenical Mission 1,116,030 Theological Education 1,409,973 
« prs oa National Missions 1,279,167 Radio & Television 166,667 








Theological Education 


TOTAL ADVANCE 
PROGRAM 


TOTAL FIRST ADVANCE 
PROGRAM 
$666,710 


$4,336,167 


om aMinteerccecencan wee Reguasiana occa mA: Sean pti MN 





will be allocated upon rec 
studies of the Long Range Planning Committee. 
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Operating Costs 114,960 
Capital Needs 590,027 
Radio & Television 83,333 


TOTAL FURTHER ADVANCE 
PROGRAM NEEDS 
$8,672,330 





' (This further advance section outlines ad- 
ditional opportunities for Christian serv- 
ice now documented and possible of 
‘realization as rapidly as funds are avail- 
able. 


VALIDATED PROGRAM $39,175,207 


a 


After $39,175,207 have been subscribed by the churches, additional amounts 
dation of the General Council in relation to current 





OUR UNFINISHED 
TASK 


(Continued from page 21) 


been passed through, and that this is the 
moment at which serious and construc- 
tive evangelization ought to begin.” 

Bishop Rajah Manikam of the Tamil 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of India 
has said the same thing in these words: 
“Some of us are concerned lest the 
church in America get the idea that 
there is no more need for money and 
personnel out there. The task has only 
begun.” 

If we are to enter into the job which 
with seriousness and 


is the church's 


zest, we must be aware of the task which 
confronts us. As a church we must come 
to understand that God has put the mes- 
sage of redemption into the hands of the 


church. 

The Madras Missionary Conference 
of 1938 had this to say: “It is the church 
and the church. alone which can carry 
the responsibility of transmitting the 
gospel from one generation to another, 
of preserving its purity, and of proclaim- 
ing it to all creatures. It is the church 
and the church alone which can witness 
to the reality that man belongs to God 
in Christ with a higher right than that 
of any earthly institution which may 
claim his supreme allegiance. It is within 
the church and the church alone that 
the fellowship of God’s people receive 
together the gifts which he offers to his 
children in Word and Sacrament.” It is 
for us to understand that this precious 
gospel is in our hands as a challenge. 


Reduced Christianity 

“The fact remains,” Emil Brunner has 
said, “that the greatest drag on Chris- 
tianity today, and the most serious men- 
ace to the church’s mission, is not the 
secularism without, it is the reduced 
Christianity within: the religious gen- 
eralities and innocuous platitudes of a 
pallid, anemic Christianity which is 
simply (in the language of the arithme- 
ticians) the highest common factor of 
half a dozen different religions.” 

This is what Kierkegaard called a va- 
porized Christianity, a culture con- 
sciousness, the dregs of Christianity. Dr. 
John Mackay’s warning is timely: “The 
Christian Church, were it to admit syn- 
cretism as a religions ideal, would lose 
any compelling sense of missionary obli- 
gation.” 

Rajah Manikam reminds us that it is 
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only in Christ that the nations will be 
gathered together. We must see clearly 
and understand that either Jesus Christ 
is Lord of all or he is not Lord at all. It 
is the business of the church to proclaim 
him, People are not asking in our world: 
“Are there any new bright ideas?” They 
are asking: “Is there any word from 
God?” 

It was the writer’s privilege recently 
to sit in on an informal conference of 
several distinguished nuclear physicists. 
Spiritually minded men, they turned to 
us who were there representing the 
church and said: “Make no mistake 
about it. This is a period in which the 
church, if it has anything to say, should 
say it with crystal clarity and with a 
note of certainty.” Alexander MacLaren 
years ago described the true preacher 
as one who has a trumpet in one hand 
and the King’s message in the other. 

This is the picture of the church as it 
ought to be; the church that must not 
water down her message; the church 
that must understand the awful respon- 
sibility that is on her shoulders. Like 
Israel of old, we try to escape and we 
cannot. Ours is a calling to understand 
that the Christian faith is the only force 
which can weld the nations of the world 
together. We must proclaim this convic- 
tion dangerously. We must proclaim it 
in such a way that the world will know 
that we mean what we say. 

Some have said: “You are talking 
about an advance program. What if we 
have an economic depression? We've 
already had a recession. What will this 
do to the program?” That is a very good 
question, which we ought to face di- 
rectly, because we may lose our witness 
if we cower before infidels. 

Dr. John Coventry Smith of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, in describing a trip to India a 
year ago, said that as he walked the 
dusty roads a man said to him: “Dr. 
Smith, I am interested in the American 
Christian movement. You send a lot of 
money out here. Why is it, Dr. Smith, 
that you Americans send money through 
the Christian church? Is it because you 
are so wealthy that you really do not 
know what to do with all you have, and 
you send some of your excess over here? 
Is it because yon have such a fixed habit 
pattern of giving that you give it auto- 
matically? Or do you send it here be- 
cause you really care?” Will the Ameri- 
can churches, liberal givers in times of 
prosperity, demonstrate they really don’t 
care by cutting down their contributions 
with the first signs of economic soften- 
ing? 


How would you decide? 

Not so long ago a national week 
magazine carried the story of a judig 
case under the heading “How woy 
you have decided?” In a small comm 
nity there was a church and a tave 
which did not co-exist very well. Th 
people in the church spoke against th 
tavern, and the minister prayed from th 
pulpit against the evil of the tavern, 0 
one occasion he prayed that the tave 
would burn to the ground. And the ta 
ern did. 

Now the tavern keeper saw a connep 
tion between these two things, and ky 
sued the church. He said: “It is a matte 
of record that people expressed the de 
sire to have the tavern burned, that the, 
prayed that it would be burned, and 
will sue for my damages.” 

The court heard the case, and the de 
fense of the church was very interesting 
In effect it ran like this: “After all, w 
really did not mean it.” The court de 
clared in favor of the church and agains 
the tavern keeper. The church won th 
case, but she lost her witness; for th 
judge, in making the decision, com 
mented: “After a thorough examination 
of all of the facts, one can only read 
the conclusion that the tavern keepe 
believes in prayer and the church doe 
not.” 


The Church on trial 

That is a telling story. We Christians 
had better be careful of our witness 
Proud as we may be of our achieve 
ments, what do they represent in the 
way of real sacrifice? - 

I have seen a church advance in the 
face of difficulty. I have seen it among 
Korean hills where, in the face of the 
direst kind of adversity, the church grew 
numerically as it grew spiritually, Before 
the war there were seventeen Presbyte- 
rian churches in the city of Taegu, Ko 
rea, During the war that number grew 
to seventy, and since the war it has 
mounted to 170. The poorest family in 
our cities lives in a princely fashion 
compared with the way most Koreans 
live. As they were expelled from the vik 
lages in the north and fled south, the 
Korean women had their wedding rings 
melted down, so that they might havea 
church before they even had roofs over 
their own heads. 

The United Rresbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is on trial, Do we care only when 
the going is easy, or do we care enough 
to advance when the going gets a little 
rough? We have been given our march 
ing orders to advance. Shall we turn? 
Shall we hear other voices? 
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The World Council: 
Long-Awaited Step 


The World Council of Churches is ten 
years old this summer. When this great 
cooperative movement was being formed 
by most of the world’s Christian 
churches, certain bodies decided to stay 
out. They included the Roman Catholic 
Church; conservative Protestant bodies 
such as the Southern Baptists and Mis- 
souri-Synod Lutherans; and _ western 
Orthodoxy, which includes churches in 
Soviet Russia and the Balkans. 

Today all of these major non-Council 
bodies are still formally outside the ecu- 
menical movement, But there is con- 
siderable hope that one of these groups 
will seek closer ties, and perhaps even- 
tual membership in the World Council. 
That group is western Orthodoxy, which 
embraces churches in Russia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 


Yugoslavia. 

Last month in Utrecht, The Nether- 
lands, three World Council leaders met 
Orthodox leaders in a 
historic discussion about the ecumenical 


three western 


movement. 

The Council participants were: Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, United Lutheran, 
U.S.A., chairman of the World Council’s 
Central Committee; Eastern Orthodox 
Metropolitan James of Melita, a Central 
Committee member; and Council gen- 
eral secretary W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of 
the Netherlands Reformed Church. 

The western Orthodox churchmen 
were Metropolitan Nikolai of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, head of that 
body’s foreign affairs office; Archbishop 
Michael of Smolensk, Russia; and Rus- 
sian Orthodox lay leader Alexis Buevsky. 

This group met for three days in The 
Netherlands and discussed a wide range 
of subjects, including Christian unity, 
world peace, and religious liberty. The 
discussions were reported to be full of 
“frank” talk. 

After the meeting, the joint group 
issued a communiqué which said, in 
part: 

“With regard to the future, the dele- 
gates of the Holy Orthodox Church of 
Russia declared that they would give a 
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report to the Patriarch and the Holy 
Synod of their Church and that they 
would do so in a spirit of full sympathy 
with the fundamental principles of the 
ecumenical movement. They will give a 
similar report on the meeting to... 
Orthodox sister-churches. 

“The World Council delegates de- 
clared that they would report to the 
Central Committee of the WCC and 
that they would propose that, if this 
would be agreeable to the Holy Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia, observers should 
be invited to attend meetings of the 
Central Committee.” 

While the Russian Orthodox trio went 
back to the Soviet Union to report on 
the Utrecht the World 
Council team went to Nyborgstrand, 
Denmark, for the 1958 meeting of the 
Council’s ad interim governing body, 
the ninety-member Central Committee. 

In telling the Central Committee 
about the Netherlands sessions, Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft stated that a purely po- 
litical view of the conference would 
“miss its real importance.” 


conference, 


“We cannot forget the international 
situation in such a meeting,” he said, but 
the sessions were primarily “in the realm 
of church relationships and church his- 
tory.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft reminded the com- 
mittee that the Russian church “has 
never participated in the life of the ecu- 
menical movement; its leaders have yet 
to discover that movement. 

“We must remember how little the 
churches in other countries know about 
the real life of the churches in Russia,” 
he said. “The working out of positive 
relationships between the World Coun- 
cil and the Russian Orthodox Church 
can also open the door for relationships 
between the World Council and other 
churches in the Soviet Union. 

“We must especially remember,” he 
continued, “that the needed confronta- 
tion and spiritual encounter of Eastern 
and Western Christianity can only take 
place in an adequate way if the great 
tradition of Russian Orthodoxy can be- 
come vocal in the ecumenical move- 
ment.” 


Representatives of the World Council of Churches and the Russian Orthodox Church 
meet in Utrecht. Participants are (from left) Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Metropolitan 
James, Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, Metropolitan Nikolai, and Archbishop Michael. 
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NEWS 


The Orthodox Church: 
Growth in the New World 


The Eastern Orthodox churches of 
the Americas, with whom Protestant de- 
nominations cooperate on national and 
international levels, are having growing 
pains. 

According to reports received in 
Greece last month, the Holy Synod of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul, 
Turkey, is studying a proposal to divide 
the 5,000,000-member Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South Amer- 
ica into three separate dioceses. The 
Holy Synod is the chief governing body 
of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

This far-reaching proposal has ap- 
parently been suggested by Ecumenical 
Patriarch Athenagoras of Istanbul, top 
spiritual leader of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The Patriarch is said to favor 
new dioceses in Canada, the United 
States, and Latin America, with a metro- 
politan (presiding bishop) at the head 
of each. 

The Patriarch’s proposal was report- 
edly made as the Holy Synod began dis- 
cussing a successor to Archbishop 
Michael, head of the Orthodox Church 
of North and South America, who died 
on July 13 in New York, where his office 
was located. Archbishop Michael was a 
president of the World Council of 
Churches. He was named to the New 
York See in 1949, succeeding the present 
Patriarch. 


Church and State: 
The Hospital Case 


After the birth of her third baby, a 
diabetic woman in Kings County Hos- 
pital, New York City, was told that an- 
other pregnancy would endanger her life 
and that of the unborn child. Her physi- 
cian prescribed a contraceptive device 
widely used throughout the nation. 

The mother is a Protestant, her doc- 
tor a Jew. Almost all branches of the 
Protestant and Jewish faiths favor fam- 
ily planning by accepted medical meth- 
ods. The law of the State of New York 
authorizes physicians to give contracep- 
tive information and treatment. Kings 
County Hospital is a municipal, tax-sup- 
ported institution, presumably serving 
the public without discriminating 
against, or favoring, any religious point 
of view. 

Yet city Commissioner of Hospitals 
Morris A. Jacobs ordered the woman’s 
doctor not to fit a contraceptive device. 
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The Roman Catholic Church is ve- 
hemently opposed to medically-sanc- 
tioned methods of birth control. And the 
Roman Catholic Church is strong in the 
city of New York. 

These were the ingredients of a major 
flare-up of church-state tension this 
summer. The Protestant Council of New 
York saw the incident as the latest of a 
series of cases in which doctors in 
municipal hospitals were reportedly pro- 
hibited from disseminating contracep- 
tive information and treatment. 

The Council’s executive director, 
Presbyterian Dan M. Potter, announced 
that the city’s 162 Protestant hospital 
chaplains would “examine the situation.” 
Meanwhile the Protestant Council would 
undertake an investigation of the city’s 
policy in tax-supported hospitals toward 
family planning. 

Dr. Potter explained that persons of 
“Protestant background and faith should 
not be deprived of accepting medical 
therapeutic information and practices” 
when contraception was involved. At 
the same time, he pointed out that “this 
viewpoint in no way is intended to sug- 
gest that persons of non-Protestant faiths 
are necessitated to accept such medical 
treatment.” 

Joining the Council’s protest were 
the United Lutheran Church in Ameri- 





Son of Missionaries 
Dies in Overseas Accident 


James Farr McGaffin, twenty- 
four, an instructor at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, in Troy, New 
York, was killed in a bus accident 
near Mettlach, Germany, on August 
15. He was in Europe as a member 
of a work-camp group sponsored 
by the Committee on Ecumenical 
Voluntary Service of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Two American Presbyterian stu- 
dents, Bruce Borthwick and Diane 
McCullough, were injured in the 
crash which took the life of Mr. 
McGaffin. Three others—a German 
work c:mper, the camp cook, and 
the ‘four-year-old son of the bus 
driver—were also killed. 

Mr. McGaffin was the only child 
of Dr. and Mrs. Andrew McGaffin 
of Owyhee, Nevada. The McGaffins 
are veteran missionaries to Indians 
in the United States. 

















ca, the New York Congregatic 
Church Association, the Presbytery 
New York, and the New York Board 
Rabbis. Mayor Robert F. Wagner g 
that “as a practicing Catholic” he 

opposed to contraception counseling 
city hospitals, but left the problem 
to the hospital department. 

Commissioner Jacobs, a Jew, ref 
to explain his order establishing { 
Roman Catholic position on birth q 
trol in municipal hospitals. After sq 
days’ delay, he met with members of 
Protestant Council, but promised only 
relay their objections to the Board 
Hospitals, which next meets on Septe 
ber 17. 

The Presbytery of New York wn 
to Commissioner Jacobs, criticizing { 
“arbitrary support for one minority vi 
and contemptuous treatment of othe 
The letter claimed that “to interfe 
with birth-control therapy recommend 
by a respected physician, . . . to m 
your decision without consultation 
those interested, . . . and to continue 
silence, all raise the question of ha 
long large sections of the populati 
can maintain any respect for your leade 
ship.” 

The New York Board of Rabbis, re 
resenting more than 700 Orthodox, Co 
servative, and Reform religious leader 
wrote Mayor Wagner, urging that 
patient himself should be allowed 
“make the decision whether a parti 
treatment is in conformity with his 
her religious tenets.” The rabbis d 
plored “the notion that patients in ta 
supported hospitals who do not wish 
adhere to the views of religious grow 
. .. Should nevertheless be compelled) 
the department to do so, even if the 
very lives may be endangered. . . . In 
democratic society a municipal agen 
should not assume the responsibility ¢ 
forcibly imposing religious conformity. 

The Chancery Office of the Rom 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York i 
sued a statement quoting Pope Pius XI 
“Every attempt on the part of t 
married couple during the conjugal ad 
.. . to hinder the procreation of new li 
is immoral.” 

The New York Times editorially side 
against Commissioner Jacobs’ policy 
“Freedom of religion works both ways 
in this delicate area [public] hospite 
must certainly remain neutral, neithe 
imposing birth-control therapy . . . 4 
anyone to whom it is religiously reput 
nant nor withholding it from those t 
whom it is not.” 
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AS YOUR community been di- 
H vided by religious strife—or is 
your turn yet to come? The pres- 
ent controversy over birth control 
in New York (see opposite page) 
is just one example. 

For another, take Bible reading 
in the public schools. This seem- 
ingly innocent practice has incited 
such conflict that in at least two 
states—California and Tennessee— 
top officials were compelled to rule 
on the legality of the practice. 

In New York State, officials in 
one school district felt that school 
children would be inspired by the 
display of the Ten Commandments 
in classrooms. In order not to offend 
any religious group, a version of the 
Decalogue was drafted which, it 
was thought, would be acceptable 
to all three major faiths, But neither 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, nor 
Jews were pleased, and the hapless 
officials were heatedly accused of 
attempting to foster “a new re- 
ligion.” 

Probably the best known and 
most explosive issue in this whole 
field is the question of public versus 
private schools, and what tax sup- 
port, if any, the latter should re- 
ceive. Roman Catholic leaders have 
long held that such “auxiliary serv- 
ices” as transportation, school 
lunches, and medical benefits to 
parochial school children do not 
constitute state support of a reli- 
gious institution, Most Protestants 
disagree. 

Bitterness has arisen in many 
areas where members of Roman 
Catholic orders teach in public 
schools. In Kentucky, Colorado, and 
New Mexico state educational off- 
cials have had to rule on specific 
cases, and in a few places legal ac- 
tion has carried this controversy to 
the highest state courts. 

Then there is the dilemma in- 
volved in placing children who 
have become wards of the state in 
religious institutions—is state money 
being used to support a church? 
This question caused a long legal 
battle in Pennsylvania. 





A Calm Look at Controversy 


Censorship is another center of 
dispute. With the commendable 
aim of keeping obscene literature 
away from children, private reli- 
gious groups often compel public 
libfaries to withdraw literary works 
and also boycott booksellers who do 
not honor the group’s blacklist, In 
effect, a private sectarian group 
censors the reading of all the adults 
in a whole community. At times the 
weight of government authority is 
involved, for in some areas public 
officials have used the blacklists of 
one or another religious group to 
ban reading matter officially. 

For half a year this whole area 
of religious freedom and its re- 
sultant frictions has been intensive- 
ly studied in a project launched by 
the Fund for the Republic. The first 
fruit of the study, a booklet titled 
Religion and the Free Society, was 
published last month. The tensions 
that arise in a society that tries to 
deal impartially with many religious 
traditions form much of the mate- 
rial of the booklet. 

The Fund for the Republic, a 
Ford-endowed educational and re- 
search foundation, was established 
in 1952 to study, safeguard, and 
promote the liberties secured for all 
Americans in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights. The Fund is 
headed by Robert M, Hutchins, for- 
merly chancellor of the University 
of Chicago; Elmo Roper, public- 
opinion analyst, is chairman of the 
twenty-one-member board of direc- 
tors. Among the directors are: 
George Shuster, president of Hunt- 
er College; Bruce Catton, editor of 
American Heritage; Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, musical comedy libret- 
tist; Paul G. Hoffman, industrialist; 
and Henry P. Van Dusen, Presbyte- 
rian minister and president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Before the present study of re- 
ligious institutions was begun, the 
Fund lent support to many churches 
in carrying out specific programs. 
The Fund has given more than a 
million dollars to religious projects, 


The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. has received three grants: 
(1) $15,000 for institutes of minis- 
ters and laymen on social problems 
in the South; (2) $2,000 for ex- 
ploring possible use of commercial 
TV; (3) $2,000 to help finance an 
educational film. The National 
Council of Churches and United 
Church Women have also received 
Fund for the Republic money, 

These grants are given for proj- 
ects proposed and developed by the 
religious groups themselves, and 
each retains complete freedom in 
the direction of the work, The Fund 
underwrites programs, but does not 
attempt to guide or supervise them. 

The study of religious institu- 
tions, the Fund’s own project, is di- 
rected by Protestant Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Roman Catholic Fa- 
ther John Courtney Murray, These 
leaders coordinate the research of 
scholars from a variety of religious 
traditions. 

The booklet Religion and the 
Free Society consists of essays by 
Presbyterian William Lee Miller, of 
Yale Divinity School; William 
Clancy, of the Church Peace Union; 
Arthur Cohen, publisher of Merid- 
ian Books; Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
of Harvard Law School; and Maxi- 
milian W. Kempner, of the law firm 
of Webster, Sheffield, and Chrystie. 

This first publication describes, 
its authors say, the “structure of the 
problem.” The writers deliver pre- 
liminary opinions and analyses on 
the church-state separation, on im- 
posing sectarian standards on the 
general public, on the division of 
personal loyalty between church 
and nation, on state aid to church 
schools, and other problems inher- 
ent in having one nation, indivisible, 
with sharply divided creeds. 

Perhaps surprisingly, several of 
the authors agreed that Americans 
are drifting toward what Presbyte- 
rian Miller called “a shallow and 
implicitly compulsory common 
creed, . . . destructive of the pro- 
founder elements of faith.” 

—Henry M. CuristMAN 
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National Presbyterian Mariners from many states cruise the oxlue water of Puget Sound on one of two vessels chartered for { 


day by the Seattle Presbytery Mariners, 


For many of the midwesterners, 


the journey provides a first view of salt wate 


The Mariners Meet in Northwest 


EVOTIONAL inspiration, Bible studies, 
colorful garb, 
sparkling waters, tall trees, and an out- 
door salmon bake were combined in the 
(convention ) 


majestic mountains, 


twentieth annual “cruise” 
of the National Presbyterian Mariners 
last The port of call for this 
church-related married couples’ organi- 
zation was the Pacific Lutheran College 
at Parkland, near Tacoma, Washington. 

The hosting Seattle Presbytery Mar- 
iners went all out to make the conven- 


month, 


tion the biggest yet in Mariners’ history. 
And claims are that it was just that—in 
near perfect weather. One thing is sure: 
it was about the largest all-family event 
national cruise. Ad- 
vance emphasis had been “bring the 
children,” and a goodly proportion of 
the 743 registered delegates did just 
that, with the result that some 350 chil- 
dren and young people swarmed over 
the grounds, 

Most of the time the thermometer 


of any Mariners’ 


The Rossers of Vashon, Washington, are largest family at Mariners’ meeting. From 
left, back row includes Mary, 12; Marna, 14; Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rosser; and Leona, 
15. In front row are Skipper, 10; Gay, 5; Tommy, 4; baby Nancy; and Dorothy, 7. 
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registered in the high eighties. That we 
unusually hot for the Pacific Northweg 
considered just right by Midwesterne 
and Southerners, and judged made-t 
order for Californians. It was definite 
a shirt-sleeve, vacation 
garb convention at all sessions, excep 
for the installation service on closin 
night, which was tagged as a “dress-up 
occasion. 

Color and novelty in attire provided 
eye-filling identification devices. Ther 
were yellow Alpine hats, with gr 
feathers, from Colorado; toppers fro 
California; red skullcaps representing 
the famous Washington State apple; 
varicolored beanies from California and 
other states; sailor caps from Utah; som 
breros from Texas; and a variety of other 
headgear. Boleros ran the gamut d 
color. There were fringed skirts and 
jackets, gay 
with maps and name of the state on the 
back and some with bright designs. Ser 
eral of the masculine Mariners eve 
wore bright-colored suspenders. 

Texas will not be the biggest state if 
the Union when Alaska is in, but it wat 
the biggest one represented at the com 
vention. One couple arrived with the 
flag of Texas flying from the car. A 
prankster replaced it with a flag d 
Alaska—and the Texans took it with 
them. But California had the largest 
number of delegates, registering twice as 
many as from any other of the twenty- 
two states represented. Top family hon- 
ors went to Mr. and Mrs, Leon Rosset 
of Vashon, Washington, who brought 
along their eight children, ranging from 

(Continued on page 32) 


summer-dress, 


shirts and blouses, some 
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Mi TRAGIC ANNIVERSARY -The Church of 
the Brethren, famed for its traditional feet-wash- 
ing services, and for its relief and rehabilitation 
work throughout the world, last month marked 
its 250th anniversary with special celebrations in 
Schwarzenau, Germany. But the joy of the anni- 
versary was marred later by sudden death. 
Twenty members of an American Brethren anni- 
versary tour group died on their way home in the 
New York-bound KLM airliner which crashed 
with ninety-nine persons aboard. And a couple of 
days later, Brethren relief leader Dr. M. R. Zigler, 
of Geneva (P.L., August 4, 1956), was critically 
injured and his wife killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in Sweden, 





+ RED RADIO TECHNIQUES-It’s no won- 
der that free world broadcasters—Christian as 
well as government—want to step up operations 





throughout the world. According to recent re- 
ports, the Russian government alone is sending 
out 2,000 hours of propaganda broadcasts weekly, 
and is spending some three and a half billion dol- 
lars jamming foreign stations. The Chinese Com- 
munists are now beaming their own propaganda 
broadcasts in Arabic and Turkish at the Middle 
East, and have just recently begun broadcasts in 
Spanish aimed at South America. 


MB MERGER CHANGES MAGAZINES-— 





The United Church of Christ, formed in 1957 
with the merger of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, will have a new bi-weekly magazine of 
news and opinion next month. It will be called 
The United Church Herald. Circulations of the 
present Advance magazine of the Congregational 
Christians and The Messenger of the E & R’s will 
be combined to achieve a starting circulation of 
150,000 for the new journal. 











HOW YOUR GROUP 
CAN MAKE MONEY 


..and do your community a good turn at the same time! 


Don’t take our word for it—take the 
word of leaders who have actually 
made money this easy way: 

“We needed the money to finance the 
drilling of a well. This was accom- 
plished and we had enough money left 
over to buy a canoe.” 

“Never have we made money any 
easier,” . 


Serremner 15, 1958 


“This Program—properly handled— 
never fails to get results !”’ 
Success after success proves it: There 
just isn’t a better way for making 
money than selling Johnson & Johnson 
First Aid Kits. 

Every home, car and place of bus- 
iness needs a First Aid Kit—so just 
about everyone’s a prospect. In the 
words of one leader: ‘‘All they need is 
a reminder that they are available.” 

Many groups have sold well over a 
thousand dollars’ worth of First Aid 
Kits in a few days...working only in 
their spare time! 

A Johnson & Johnson representative 
works with your local druggist, sets up 
the program and helps you with all de- 
tails. You’ll be dealing with “‘the most 
trusted name in surgical dressings.” 

Get this coupon in the mail today. 
We'll send you all the details you need 


to start making easy money this proven 
way. Remember, you’ll be doing people 
a real service! 


foluucnafohmon 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
| First Aid Kits PL 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
1 Please send me— without obligation —litera- 
| ture on how my group can make money selling 
| Johnson & Johnson First Aid Kits. 
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| Name 


] Address 


| City Zone. 


| Telephone Number 
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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I wish to “adopt” a boy. 
girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the full year 

—__first month______.. Please 

send me the child’s name, story, address 

and picture. 1 understand that 1 can cor- 

respond with the child. Also, that there 

is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

1 cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 





Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians, 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





—___Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 














NEWS 
(Continued from pa 


four months to fifteen years of age) 
dressed alike. 

There was even a stowaway abog 
eighty-one-year-old Edward H. 
sen, of Colton, California, oldest 
at the assembly, who was accompa 
by his niece, Mrs. Alberta Smith, 
her husband, He has been logged 
stowaway ever since he began bo: 
the Mariners’ cruises three years 4 
because he’s a bachelor. 

It was only fitting that real 
would provide a genuine nautical 
ting. Two of them were used for aff 
noon cruising on Puget Sound. “Und 
Ed,” the stowaway, said it was the fi 
time he had cruised these waters sin 
he was a soldier stationed at nearby Fa 
Lewis forty-one years ago. 

But all of the gaiety, recreation, a 
color actually were just sidelights to t 
real purpose: the study of the Bible 
it relates to personal religion and fam 
life; worship services; and group di 
cussions of messages presented by t 
speakers. 

The new officers of the National M 
iners are Mr. and Mrs. Robert Teten 
Garland, Texas, skippers; Mr. and M 
Scott Hammill, Salt Lake City, 
mates; Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Braly, De 
ver, log keepers; and Mr, and Mrs, 
thur Gillies, Sacramento, pursers. 

The cruise was a combination mee 
ing-vacation trip for many of the coupk 
and families. And after it was over, 


large number took off for other Pacil 


Northwest scenic spots and tourist 
tractions. 

Next year’s port of call for the Ma 
iners will be College of the Pacifici 
Stockton, California.——E. J. Mirc# 
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Unusual attire offers easy identificati 
of Mariners’ home towns. Hats, bo 
and suspenders are modeled by (/ 
left) Walt Boston, Denver; Ernie 
Lucy Reider, Downey, Calif.; Sue 


Al Tarkington, San Diego; and Gra 


Koopmans of Seattle, Washingt 
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the fi 
i pgoung Presbyterians Form 
' Bational Youth Council 


Delegates from the national youth 
s to Wovements of the former Presbyterian 
ible urch in the U.S.A. and the former 
fami nited Presbyterian Church of North 


On, 3 




























'P “Hinerica came together on the chapel 
by t eps at 103-year-old Monmouth Col- 
ge, Monmouth, Illinois, on Sunday 
Ul Mafittemoon, August 10, to merge into a 
Fetes gle National Youth Council of The 
a Migginited Presbyterian Church in the 
> BSA. 
» Dell Three hundred persons—senior-high 
"7 “Bputh, adult advisers, and staff members 
5 arched single file along the tree- 
mM@Hhaded streets from Second United 
7 esbyterian and First Presbyterian 
ver, ; 
Pac urches, in a ceremony of merger pat- 
‘ct | med after that of the historic General 


embly meeting held in Pittsburgh in 
ay, But no rain fell; instead there was 
hot sun on this humid day in Illinois. 
espite the heat, men and boys donned 
bats and ties for the once-in-a-lifetime 
pthering. 

The moderators of the separate coun- 
is, Miss Joan Rajala (former Presby- 
brian U.S.A.) and Miss Ruth Grove 
former United Presbyterian) clasped 
nds to signify the union, The march- 
entered the chapel two-by-two, 
here they were joined by visitors from 
onmouth and the surrounding area 
br the service of Holy Communion. The 
mon was by Dr. Theophilus Mills 
aylor, Moderator of the 170th General 
embly, who had also preached at the 
honing worship service in First Pres- 
yterian Church. Assisting ministers 
ere the Reverend Franklin B. Gillespie 
nd the Reverend Robert H. Kempes, 
ecretary and associate secretary of the 
board of Christian Education’s Depart- 
hent of Youth Program. 
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tional Youth Council delegates hold plenary session in gym of Monmouth College. 


It was no new experience for the 
youth of the united denominations to 
be meeting together, The councils were 
in session jointly at the College of Han- 
over, Hanover, Indiana, in the summer 
of 1956. At national and staff levels, the 
youth of both churches had been work- 
ing cooperatively for the last five years. 
Westminster Fellowship was founded in 
1945 by the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. The former United Presbyterian 
Youth Fellowship dates back to the late 
1880’s. The combined youth constitu- 
ency of the new United Church is ap- 
proximately one half million. 

The young people spent much of their 
time in “L.D.B.Q.” groups (“Let’s Dis- 
cuss Basic Questions), and in interest 
groups devoted to planning for the com- 
ing year’s work among youth in the 
churches. 

Extensive recommendations, in mime- 
ographed form, were brought to the 
plenary sessions by the planning groups. 
In orderly fashion, after the manner of 
a Presbyterian judicatory, the council: 
> Voted to wait until the 1959 council 
meeting to decide upon a name and a 
symbol for the youth program, and to 
consider other such details of structure 
and organization. 
> Adopted a one-year interim plan of 
operation, with ten elected officers to 
serve as an executive committee. 
> Delegated to the interim executive 
committee the task of outlining a pro- 
gram of training for youth officers and 
their adult advisers. 
> Outlined for the year ahead major 
recommendations in such areas as youth 
publications, summer program, youth 
stewardship, social education and ac- 
tion, Bible study, ecumenical caravans, 
vocational guidance, and evangelism. 
> Adopted enthusiastically a recom- 
mendation that the Board of Christian 
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KEEPSAKE 
Decorated Plates 
Picturing Your Church 


“They sell themselves... 
Such a profitable enter- 
prise.” 


Keepsake Plates are easy to sell... 
they're so lovely, in such good taste, 
every member and friend of your 
church will want one. 

Decorated Church Plates are proven 
fund raisers .. . but only Keepsake 
Plates offer you so much: 


© Exclusive Cerama-Etch process, 
decorations never come off. 

® Only “first quality” plates, 
never any “seconds.” 

© 10 lovely styles to choose from. 

© Genuine 23-Kt. Gold borders. 

© Exclusive imports from the kilns 
of England. 


Write today, at no obligation, for 
samples, full-color catalog, whole- 
sale prices and full details about 
how. your group can raise money 
this easy, dignified way. 
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P.O. BOX 769, COVINGTON, TENN. 














If you don’t make a Will... 


eee you lose your last chance to 
give your possessions to those you 
wish to receive them. When you 
fail to make a Will, you have no 
control over the disposition of what 
you leave behind you. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE YOUR ESTATE? 


Everyone who possesses anything has the obligation to decide who will receive 
his estate no matter how large or how small. If you neglect this responsibility, 
your estate will be distributed according to law. These laws may cause disap- 
pointments and even hardships, which you can prevent, if you make a Will to 
carry out your wishes. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR DEPENDENTS? 


Every person with dependents has an additional obligation to provide for them’ 


in his Will according to his means and their needs. Without a Will, the courts 
must distribute your money and property to certain of your relatives in the 
proportion fixed by law. They may not be the ones you want to receive your 
estate and may not even need it. 


iS THE CHURCH IN YOUR WILL? 


Every Christian has a further obligation to his Church and com- 
munity. In gratitude for all God’s gifts, you can continue to advance 
the interests of Christ far into the future . . . if you remember the 
Church in your Will. But, without a Will, none of your life estate 
can be paid by the administrator to the Church or other organization. 


YOUR WILL IS A MIRROR OF YOUR CHARACTER 


You can help your dependents and support the causes closest to your 
heart by making a valid Christian Will which can reflect your devotion 
to your loved ones and the Church. For valuable information about 
making your Will, use the coupon below. 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
r 156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 
3 Don EMERSON. HALL, Director 

; Please mail to me a copy of “Your Will a Mirror of Your 
| Character” so that I may have more information about making 
i a valid Christian Will. 
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: Name 

' Street 

: City. Zone State PLAG | 
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NEWS 


Education begin publication of the p 
posed new magazine for youth, The 
Way, and that a five-member yg 
editorial advisory group be named, 
> Elected the following persons to 
interim executive committee: Mod 
ator, James Brasel, Carter, Illing 
Clerk, Jayne Seymour, Joplin, Misse 
Ruth Anne Gansz, Omaha, Nebrasii, 
James Layman, Monmouth, Illinois; Gare 
bert Staffend, Dayton, Ohio; Rich; 
Thomson, Jr., Whittier, California; 
len Calloway, Springfield, Tennesy 
Karl Diller, Wooster, Ohio; Michael] 
Garrett, Monett, Missouri; Jacqueli 
Smith, Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Reverend Franklin B. Gilles 
was the speaker at the morning Bil 
convocations on the general ther 
“Youth and the Mission of the Chun 
in Today’s World.” The delegata 
Bibles in hand, engaged in spirited 
cussion of each address as they divid 
daily into thirty small groups for fort 
minute study periods. 

Giving voice to their conclusi 
about youth’s place in the church, 
council affirmed that “the youth 
gram of the church is a structure 
purpose is to help young people di 
those unchanging truths about m 
need and God’s redeeming love whi 
are relevant in a time of nuclear eneg 
space travel, and of great uncertain 
about the future.” 

The report also declared: 
must be a constant sense of theologi 
orientation to every phase of the p 
grams—that is, the officers and advisqg Cl 
must be continually reminded that thay Dé 
training has value only as an instrumag 2e 
of God’s will in helping young peomm 10 
to encounter the gospel of Jesus Chi 
and to sense its urgent relevance @ Fr 
every area of life.” Sor 






























New President Elected - 
At San Francisco Seminary 


Dr. Theodore A. Gill, of Chicagg Pr 
managing editor of The Christian Cam tia 
tury, last month was elected as the fig Ne 
president of The United Presbyterig Se 
Church U.S.A.’s San Francisco Theol At 
ical Seminary in San Anselmo, Calif@§ Ca 
nia, we 

Dr. Gill sueceeds Dr. Jesse Hag Bis 
Baird, who retired in June, 1957, alg 27: 
twenty years as president of the W 
Coast’s only Presbyterian seminary. Mg Ch 
the past year, the school has been ga fin 
erned by a president’s cabinet of six fa Cia 
ulty members and trustees. J. Ed 
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BULLETIN 


lietin Board provides a place where notices 
y be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
thurch boards and agencies, ministers, and 
biishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
te: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
ayable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
s or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


is to 
Mod 





MI issoy 


; tired Presbyterian Clergyman would 
ebrag 


erve ‘ura’ congregation. Experience: 
10is: GaMlarge city pastorates, Christian Endeavor 
Ri | MSecretary, Juvenile crime prevention. Box 

— 09, Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., 
mila; 
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Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 
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J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Radio 


“The ’ 
clogs and Television 

the pi 

advisay Church of the Air—Joseph Manton, 
rat thay Dallas, Texas, speaker, CBS radio 
truma network, Sunday, September 21, 
- peomm 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. (EDT). 

s Chri 


Frontiers of Faith—“The Rainy Sea- 
son,” series of dramas during Sep- 
tember on problems attendant to 
retirement. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
days, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (pT). 


ance 












Protestant Hour—United Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. series on the theme “A 
New Oneness in Christ.” Week of 
September 21: Herman L. Turner, 
Atlanta; week of September 28: 
Cary N. Weisiger III, Pittsburgh; 
week of October 1: Joseph P. 
Bishop, Boston. Carried on about 
275 radio stations across the nation. 











Check with your local stations for 
time and date—write in your appre- 
ciation. 










Dirks, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
named president-elect in May, 1957, 
asked to have his call withdrawn earlier 
this year. 

The new president of San Francisco 
Seminary will take office in November. 
He will continue a relationship with The 
Christian Century as a contributing edi- 
tor. 

Dr, Gill, thirty-eight, was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin, and 
received his Bachelor of Theology de- 
gree from Princeton Seminary in 1943 
and his Master’s from Union Seminary, 
New York, in 1946. He undertook 
graduate work in Switzerland at the 
University of Basle and the University 
of Zurich, from which school he received 
his Th.D. in 1948, 

From 1948 to 1953, the young theo- 





Dr. Theodore A, Gill 


logian was minister of the West End 
Presbyterian Church in New York. In 
1953 he joined the faculty of Presbyte- 
rian-related Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri, as chairman of the 
department of religion and dean of the 
chapel. He became a staff member of 
the famous Protestant weekly in 1955, 
and was appointed managing editor in 
1956. At the same time he was named 
editor of The Pulpit magazine. 

In addition to his work on The Chris- 
tian Century, Dr. Gill has been active as 
an author, lecturer, and preacher. He 
has previously served San Francisco 
Seminary as a member of the summer 
school faculty. He is a member of the 
General Assembly’s Permanent Com- 
mittee on The Book of Common Wor- 
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Raise cash quickly, for 
your group or organiza- 
tion—for treasury, activi- 
ties—or for yourself. It's 
easy when you display the 
beautiful new, different 
box assortments in this 
outstanding line. Friends, 
neighbors, group mem- 
bers are pleased to buy— 
get tremendous value and 
appeal for the low prices 
they pay. Also show top 
quality gift wrappings 
and ribbons, home and 
gift items, toys, books and 
novelties. Distinctive new, 
exclusive Name Imprinted 
Christmas Cards sell at 50 
for $1.50 up — gorgeous 
Personalized Stationery. 


CHRISTMAS 

BLESSINGS 

Assortment of 
21 Religious Cards 





asiioveus SLIMS 
c mas Assortment 
of 21 Bible Text Cards 





Join the many hundreds of groups that raise 
funds this tested way. Your profits to 100%— 
as much as $1.00 per box. Liberal extra Cash 
Bonus plan adds still more money to your in- 
come. This is the plan for your group! 


“ 





Rush name and address of group chairman for 
complete Fund Raising Plan. We will send 
everything you need to 
start, including Feature 
boxes on approval, Free 
Album of Personal Christ- 
mas Cards and Stationery, 
Free Catalog, Selling 
Guide and all details. 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 98, Mass. 


ves | Mail Coupon Now|™ 


i NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 98, Mass. 


Please send me your free Fund Rai ising: Pus = pie your i 

—_ -selling Greeting Card Kit with assort- 
nts on approval and Free Album a Persona lized 

Christmas ards and Stationery. 
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BUILT BETTER TO LAST LONGER NEWS 
A complete line of folding chairs and folding banquet tables for every purse and purpose, 
by Virco. The =127 “can’t tip” one piece, all steel folding chair, wherever public seating 


is needed, in churches, schools, institutions, industry, or sales meetings. It has a form Of 
fitted seat, and is reinforced at all points of stress. Available in colors, this chair folds People and Places 


easily, stacks compactly. VIRCO +500—Standard folding banquet tables. Well built of 
tubular steel construction, this table has a gravity positive-locking device. Masonite or 
Vircolite plastic tops, aluminum banded edges. An excellent value, will last for years AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING 


and is priced low. For free illustrated brochure of Virco folding chairs and banquet 
tables, write to Dept. P.L., Virco Mfg. Corp., P. 0. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, IN ARIZONA PUBLIC SCHOOL 


California, or Virco Mfg. Corp., Conway, Arkansas, Mrs. Richard Paul (nee Alice Nard 
a native of Tucson and a Papago Ing 
recently received a contract to tea 
a public school in Tucson. Holder, 
bachelor’s degree from the Universit 
Arizona, where her husband is a jw 
Mrs. Paul is believed to be the fi 
her tribe to teach in her native city, 

After her freshman year at the 
versity, Mrs. Paul joined the WAY 
In service she met her husband, a 
of Indiana, Shortly after their mami 
she resigned from the Navy and wot 
for several months as a security of 
for the Immigration Service at Temi 
Island, California. With the aid of fi 
cial help from the Tucson chapter of 
American Association of Unive 
Women, Mrs. Paul returned to s¢ 
in 1954, 

Her parents received their first ¢ 
cation at the Presbyterian Indian $d 
in Tucson (Escuela), and went late 
Haskell Institute in Kansas City. 





Your Standard of Excetience since 1912 


EARN EXTRA MONEY for yourself 


S$ 
RAISE FUNDS FOR GROUP and their eight children spoke Eng 


freely in their home. This factor in 
upbringing has been invaluable to} 


oe Paul in her practice teaching with ¢ 
# 14 FAST-SELLING-FEATURE $1.00 and * | dren whose ability to speak English 


$1.25 Christmas Card Assortments—21 « ne é atl 
and 25 cards per box. | too limited to permit them to partici 


* FREE SAMPLES of 15 Name-Imprinted . 4 — 
CHOIR ROBES a Card tines 4 Actual Sample j in regular class work. 
ards) 50 cards for $1.50 and up includ- . ‘ lare ‘ li 
ing family, parchment and scripture text al od pr ed a —s 
a at : — cards. ——? members of the Southside Presbyte 
Your choir will look its best, sing its FREE NEW BIG catalog of novel gift, _Slink-Ligne ) 


best, in our robes of colorful and long- household and baby items, novelties, "ys Tree | Church in Tucson (the Reverend 


wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the cards: pit wrappings and stationcey Plug SPeseerset | I, Glenn, pastor), where Mrs. Pauls 


rfect fit. $4.50 worth of samples and greeting cards 4 ‘ ee , 
a . | and gift wrappings sent on approval. _ “ as an elder. The Pauls have two ¢ 
PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to Everything you need to dren, Debbie, five, and Kathy, two. 
keep their ‘Sunday’ look for years. start earning money. | : 





selling TCHELL 
GREETING CARDS and GIFT ITEMS 





Write for catalog 
G-6 MITCHELL GREETINGS CO., Dept. 9 
47 W. 7 Mile Road, Detroit 3, Michigan 


Please send free a cards and sam- PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 
BENTLEY & SIMON : tienen 


7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y ee The Reverend and Mrs, William 

Robertson, at a dinner given by 
Associated Church (Congregatio 
Presbyterian), of Owatonna, Minne 


= > ; 
| on Dr. Robertson’s retirement from 
a et | erever bE ul twenty-two year pastorate there, 
® | couple was presented with a ge 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding | check. 


De. Scholl’s KUROTEX isa _ wherever shoe painfully rubs, @ Elder Everts H. Howell, by the? 
superior moleskin, os costs no presses or pinches. Flesh color. Sts dg 
— A wonderfully — 15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and pee As Des. bytery of Steuben-Elmira in a Res 
relief for corns, callouses, bunions . t., 5-10¢ Stores a Y tes estan’ : ti 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges and Scholl's Poct Comfort® Shope. tion of Commendation on his ou 

: |ing service as chairman of the 


mittee on Ministerial Compensati 
Elder Howell is a member of the 
Street Presbyterian Church, El 
New York (the Reverend Dr. Barnet 
Eby, pastor). 
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On Committee Sitting 


_ committees in our church are beginning to shake themselves awake 
now after their long summer siesta, and draw a deep breath before em- 
barking-on another round of purposeful meetings. It is time for me to draw 
a deep breath, too, and run over in my mind what I have called, mostly for 
the pleasure of the alliteration, “Priscilla’s Principles for Committee Sitting.” 
Though they are based on no such thorough statistical research as Parkinson’s 
Law, the twenty years of practical experience behind them may make them 
of some use to the newly appointed. 

1. Arrive at meetings about ten minutes late. It is a known fact that 
meetings start, on the average, fifteen minutes after the time announced 
in the church bulletin. The early birds thus waste an average of fifteen hours 
yearly sitting around waiting for the others. You can save yourself a lot 
of time by being one of the others. 

If this principle strikes you as somewhat cynical, and even faintly un- 
christian, there is an alternative. Make a deal with the chairman to start 
right on time even if only you and he are present. Refuse to go back over 
what has happened so far, no matter how many come in late. By this method, 
in about two sessions, you will find all the members in their seats on the 
dot of the appointed hour. 

2. Be sure to take your knitting. Some women prefer needlepoint because 
you can jab the needle through the cloth with vigor at those moments in the 
deliberations when you would really like to jab a participant, Knitting, how- 
ever, is easier to take out if you make a mistake during the heat of discussion. 
The beauty of some form of handwork is that no matter how futile the 
evening’s palaver, you can always say to yourself as you go home, “Well, 
I got three inches done on Susie’s sweater, This is one advantage 
women have as committee members over men, whose hobbies 


anyhow.” 
are not so 
likely to be portable. 

It may also be one reason women’s meetings last about twice as long as 
men’s do, though this is merely an unverified hypothesis. The truth may be 
that masculine efficiency is simply a canard. 

3. Don’t give up the ship. The membership on the committee, that is. Any 
one of us, we often think, could do the business faster and better all alone. 
The other members of the group are obtuse and talkative. Now, if they'd 
only listen to me . But just now and then a committee works out so 
creative a solution to a problem that the whole process becomes worth-while. 
If they had let me do it by myself, only my dim and partial view would 
have gotten into the picture. 

It was surely not by chance that when Jesus knew he must go to the 
Father, he left his work not to any single person, or even to two, but to the 
first Christian committee. 





21st EDITION 


we Bible 
bbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 
Brot OF alifetiine POR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 

Specially Useful for § S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annais of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
s Gsuxcaims Select Bible Verses. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 64 x 14 inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, i. 
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n English 


translated by 
J. B. PHILLIPS 


Including in one volume: The Gospels, 
The Young Church in Action, Letters te 
Young Churches, The Book of Revelation. 


By expressing the ideas and thoughts 
of these ancient books in everyday, 
spoken English, J. B. Phillips has re- 
stored all the startling brilliance of the 
originals. This is the message of the first 
century in the language of the twentieth. 


Examine a copy at your bookstore! 
$6.00 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 





Win it be — for you and your family — a real Christian celebration of the 
birth of Jesus, or will it be just another round of parties and gifts? 


If you would observe Christmas as a Christian, start now to prepare your heart. 
By using the daily devotions of The Upper Room in the weeks preceding Christ- 
mas, your family or your church group will approach this Christian season 
spiritually refreshed and prepared to celebrate Christmas in a Christian way. 

Send your order NOW for the November-December issue. 10 or more 

copies to one address, 7¢ each. Consignment orders may be arranged, 

Individual yearly subscriptions, $1; three years, $2. Air Mail Edition for 

young people at school and in military service, same price. 


g Uap Roop _ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


36 Editions — 29 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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Make Extra Money Easier With Fast- Selling 


Se CHRISTMAS Cano! ae 


Every Day Is I 
Show friends how much $1 ~~ buy in — Card 
ny 4 Gifts. Vin ollins a you sy po EA 
extra lor yoursel more a magic 
¢ 7 . : Christmas = | 21 — 
for $1. Big line in all price ranges, including exclusive 
—- ss your profit rao Keepup to 50c of each 
ollar as your t, plus Extra 
Bonus. Ma extra per box Bust Vis COUPON! NOW! 
on our Money-Back Guarantee. ¥ CqRDIMAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 87-5,| 
See Samples At No Cost! 1400 State Ave., Cincinnati 1 
You don’t need experience. Just mail § Sieg gent compiles en eggeeeet. "Sahat $1 
coupon. We'll send sam outat to Gitt Offer 

ona val, with FREE Name- of | $0 ween 


and offer of $1 Salt 
a bopper Gift for prompt action. | Address _. 


Sasoina, Saarrenss i _ 
1400 StateAve.,Dept. 87-5, Cincinnati 14, Ohio EMD cieye Stat. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 
































« ... True, both marches are secy 
in origin. But fundamentally is the 
any distinction between sacred and gg 
ular music? Music’s greatness lies in 
intrinsic quality as music, and not in 
true sacredness; as music alone, it } 
none. 

It is worth noting that many of ¢ 
beautiful Bach chorales, a vital part 
our rich heritage of Protestant chur 
music, were formerly songs of the pe 
ple—secular, or folk songs. The beauti 
Passion Chorale, “O Sacred Head,” y 
borrowed from a collection of songs} 
Hans Leo Hassler, issued in 160], 
this collection [the tune] is printed 
a five-part love song, sung to the word 
“My heart is sore oppressed because 
maiden fair.” The tune became sacréfihgtor 
when the words were changed, and Pa 
Gerhardt subsequently made it suitabj 


for Passiontide.... —JoHn Gasap 


Minister of Music, First Presbyterian Ch 
Uniontown, Pennsylea 


« ... I wonder what more-than-o 
hundred-year-old music Mr. Gotwagy La 
has in mind. I really do not think Pale 
trina or Bach are ever likely to put re 
heart and emotion into weddings 
most people. . . . 

Mr. Gotwals has some good points 
his article, but he is entirely too swee 
ing. . . . Next time let’s be more po 
tive: What other music, and why? Ii 
all for broadening people’s music 
tastes, and some music is better th 
others. Let’s keep religion in, but 
human beings’ sake, let’s keep roman 
in too, Earthly love is pretty impo 
in making the marriage work out in: 
cordance with the heavenly intent, 
my experience and study. 


—Bos A. Hep 
Urbana, Ii 
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No More Music Sheets 


« Our office has been swamped wi 
requests for recommended church we 
ding-music, following the Gotwals 
ticle in PResBYTERIAN Lire. We ha 
run out of our two-page mimeographé 
sheets, . . . Would it be possible to 4 
swer some of these requests in Pres# 
TERIAN LIFE? . . 


—W. LAWRENCE CUR 
Music Editor, Westminster 












The We've Been Asked column, pag 
839 in this issue, has been made a 
able to Dr. Curry to answer these 















quests. —THE EDITO 





PressyTerian Li 









m pag Question: What do you recommend 
3 appropriate wedding music in the 













. + hurch? 

is the 

ind “ Answer: The following is a list pre- 
"S N@ared by the Presbyterian Board of 
: = hristian Education for use in Leader- 
» th ip Training Schools. 

An excellent evaluation of available 
| of t nstrumental and vocal music may be 
Patt @iund in Wedding Music by Regina 
4 Wiolmen Fryxell (Augustana Press, 
1€ pe 


ock Island, Illinois, 1956). Available 


— rough Westminster Book Stores, $.25. 


d,” w 
ngs o 
601, | 
nted 


VOCAL SOLOS FOR WEDDINGS 
“O Perfect Love.” Barnby, arranged 
y Clough-Leighter for high or medium 
-wordmmoice (Ditson Company). Burleigh 
‘ause @#Theodore Presser Company). F. Flax- 
sacr@mgton Karger (G, Schirmer Company). 


nd PamiVillan (H. W. Gray Company). 

suitabl “A Nuptial Benediction”—MacDonald 

ABBE Theodore Presser Company). 

ae “Wedding Hymn”’”—Mendelssohn 
ohn Church Company). 

an-out 1 Love Thee”—Beethoven, arranged 

Sotwiy LaForge and Earhart (Witmark and 

« Palagons). 

sut rey Beloved, It Is Morn”—Aylward. 

ngs fqpvailable in three keys. (Chappell and 
ompany ). 

oints Eternal Father”—Woodman. 

sweet Though I Speak With the Tongues” 

-e paorahms, This is from “Four Serious 

ry? Iqengs” and is available in several edi- 

musicggons. 


or “O Christ, Who Once Hast Deigned” 
but f 


Lloyd (Concordia Press, St. Louis, 
>mandlissouri ) . 
porta Wedding Blessings”—Bunjes. A col- 
t in tion of ten solos and a duet. (Con- 
‘ent, Mprdia ) . 
“Widmung”’—Schumann. Available in 
Hepomeveral editions. 
1, Wim “Love Never Faileth’—Ward-Ste- 
ens. (Chappell & Company). 
“A Wedding Benediction”—Lovelace 
. Schirmer Company). 
d wil 
h wel ORGAN REPERTOIRE 
als a Ceremonial Music”—Purcell. (Music 
e hawgeess, Inc.) 
raphe Chorale Preludes by J. S. Bach, “In 


to ammee Is Gladness”; “Our Father Who 
RESE in Heaven”; “Lord Jesus, Be Present 
ow”; “Deck Thyself, My Soul, with 


Cuntgladness.” Available in many editions, 

ter Pm “Four Wedding Marches”—Bloch (G, 
hirmer ). Useful for those who do not 

, ish the traditional music. 

| G0 “Three Wedding Marches”—Douglas 

es¢ “@Boston Music Company). 
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E’'VE BEEN ASKED 


“Wedding Music, Part One.” Organ 
processionals and recessionals. “Wed- 
ding Music, Part Two.” Hymn tune 
preludes. (Concordia. ) 

“Cantabile”—Franck. 
several editions. 

“My Inmost Heart Rejoices”—Brahms, 
Several editions, 

“Claire de Lune”—Karg-Elert (H. W. 
Gray Company). 

“Benedictus —Rowley. 

“Twilight at Fiesole’—Bingham. 

“A Book of Classical Airs”—Barnes. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

The “Adagio Cantabile” by Tartini is 
particularly good for a wedding march. 
This may be found in the Barnes col- 
lection. 


Available in 


HYMNS 
“O Perfect Love”—Gurney. 
“Lord, Who at Cana’s Wedding 


Feast”—Thrupp. 

“O Love Divine and Golden”—Mon- 
sell. 

“O Father, All Creating”—Ellerton. 


PSALMS 
Psalms 67 and 128 are appropriate. 


ANTHEMS 

“Lord, Grant Thy Servants”—Bort- 
niansky. 

“God Be In My Head”—Walford 
Davies. Walker-Robson (Novello Com- 
pany). 

“Blessed Are the Pure In Heart”— 
Thiman. 

BENEDICTION 

The famous orison by the Reverend 
John Newton, “May the Grace of Christ 
Our Saviour,” has recently been 
changed to read: 

“May the grace of Christ our Saviour, | 
And the Father’s love, 
With the Holy Spirit’s favor 
Rest upon them from above. 


Thus may they abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess in sweet communion, 
Joys which earth cannot afford.” 


This is set to “Evening Prayer” tune- 
Stainer or “Petersen”—Wood. A setting 
may also be found in “Service Music for 
the Adult Choir” (Westminster Press). 


Copies of this wedding music listing 
may be obtained from Dr. W, Lawrence 
Curry, 920 Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania, Include ten 
cents for postage and mailing. 

—W. LawreNce CurRY 








Give this 


Living 






Memorial 


to your church 


Give Schulmerich Carillonic Bells* as 
many thoughtful donors do. Within 
your life-time in your own name... 
or as a timeless tribute to your de- 
parted . . . Schulmerich is the world’s 
standard for quality. With appropriate 
plaque, if desired. As low as $975. 
Terms. Write for brochure. 
Organizations who wish to give to 
their church are invited to write. Pas- 
tors and Committees! Write for Schul- 
merich’s “Carillon Bells” Fund-Raising 


Plan. 
*Trademark 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONIC BELLS* 
2898 Carillon Hill + Sellersville, Pa. 
“A World-Honored Name” 











Music Editor, Westminster Press 
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give 
your home 
one floor 


convenience 
with the 
HomeLIFT 


... the finest 

and most modern 

in residence elevators 
... popularly priced 
and easily installed, 


SHEPARD 
WARNER 


ELEVATOR CO. 
5045 Brotherton Road 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
























But it's Not Too Late! | 


Never was there a more glorious 
opportunity for those of conscience 
and courage to take action—here 
and now, in a practical way—against 
the world’s evils; whether commu- 
nism, injustice or godlessness. 
Never has there been a better 
opportunity to help in the Chris- 
tian work of the Church that cries 
| out for our doing. 
| Your money is needed now. And 
| no matter how little, it will contrib- 
ute mightily in making a Christ- 
ian impact upon human hearts. 
At the same time, your money 
invested in PresBYTERIAN ANNUI- 
Ties will bring you a guaranteed 
income for life, and other benefits 
as listed. 











ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


© Quaventecs tneeme Gar Hie ap t 0.4%, degends 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem, 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


* J post fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


10 N Y 









156 Fifth Avenue * New York 


lam interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 

Pleese tell me dh dnge ns ay mmm 1 would 

receive, my date of birth being_—___ 
month doy year 


‘ 

| 

1 

At present | om most interested in ! 
(1) Board of National Missions | 
oO Copateten en Gemaane) eten 1 
i 

1 

' 

’ 

i 

| 





and Relations 
C) Seerd of Christion Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Address wilted 
1 City “State. '-9-15-58 
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SEEN AND HEARD by J. C. Wynn 
“Hi-Fi for Small Fry” 


“Hi-Fi for small fry” is the way the 
publisher expresses it. Geneva Records, 
the label under which Westminster 
Press produces its phonograph record- 
ings, has brought out four little albums 
for little children. Although the records 
have much to commend them, their 
chief charm is that children will learn 
from them and have fun with them all at 
the same time. 

Eaohk of the four albums contains four 
seven-inch 78 rpm records. Two of the 
four albums are especially for young- 
sters from three to five years of age. One 
is entitled “Holidays”; the other, “My 
Family.” 

In the holiday album, the Christmas 
number skillfully interweaves songs, 
bells, the Nativity scriptures, and 
snatches of traditional carols. The rec- 
ords about New Year’s and Valentine’s 
Day extract the fun from these occasions 
and express it with song and poetry, in- 
viting in the meantime the young listen- 
er’s own participation, 

The Thanksgiving record includes a 
realistic set of sound effects of a family 
at a laden dinner table. The Easter disc 
expresses something of the Christian’s 
joy at this season, and manages it at a 
child’s level of understanding, but un- 
accountably omits the traditional hymn 
tunes. The birthday record for the pre- 
schooler is done in a most charming 
manner, including a “name song” in 
which the child inserts his own name 
and plays a singing game. 

“My Family,” the other album for the 
three-to-fives, includes records about 
their house, relatives, and pets, In this 
album, the records contain some star- 
tling sound effects: a vacuum cleaner at 
work, an electric mixer whipping up a 
cake, an auto trip with the whole happy 
family, 

One sound here preserved will be all 
but lost to these children in a few years 
—if indeed they know it now: a steam 
locomotive whistles at a crossing. There 
are farm songs and animal noises and 
games about rural life. There are stories, 
and a lovely set of lullabies gathered on 
one record with the title “In the Eve- 
ning.” A variety of musical instruments, 
including harp, organ, and the tradi- 
tional orchestra strings, brasses, and 
woodwinds can be heard in clear tones 
accompanying the songs and poetry. 

Both parents and teachers will ap- 








nch, a 

preciate the dignity of these reogmmen t 
Never overly sweet, they do not 
down to the children; and often the 
troduce what must be a total st 
in many children’s groups: the 
of the masculine voice. A particu 
good example of this dignified treat 
is heard in the album for six-to¢ 
year olds, “Through the Year.” J 
each of the four records is devotej 
one of the seasons. They pick out ty 
tions and characteristics for whiche 
season is known. Here again are 
major holidays, but on a maturer 
for these primary age children. SqgiiRs the 
ture and song combine to make t 
a religious educational experience w 
out ever seeming to be religious at 
Perhaps that’s the thing for w 
these albums will be known: theyt 
a child’s experiences, including faith 
everyday, natural expressions of liv 
In like manner the album “The Wag 
Live In” deals with creation, be: 
and life in a way that is at oncee 
and reverent. 
This makes the records usable 
many ways. The child himself can 
them on his own phonograph (th 
unbreakable). They can be usediie co 
church school, in kindergarten, or 
basis for games. They are useful } 
for listening and for participation, 
album is so boxed that the 78 rpm 
ords are accompanied by a script 
plaining the background and purpo 
the set. 
Geneva Records for the Child 
Hour are on sale at record shops 
Westminster Book Stores for $2.75 
album. That they are pleasing to 
ear is fortunate, because the child 
are going to be playing them often. 
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OMEWORK: 

OUNS AND PRONOUNS 
(Continued from page 14) 

ch, and they do know something. But 


ben they say, “I’m just an ordinary 
“an ignorant salesman,” the 


Teg 
not an, OF 


1 theliminger is that the teaching elders are 
strait to believe them. It is even more 
ie samngerous if that’s what ruling elders do 


rticulmink of themselves. 
Now the word just in this context 


reatn 

:-toeiimeans simply or merely. The word or- 
r.” Hilary means commonplace, having no 
voteliirticular distinctive quality, and the 
ut t layman is obsolete, inaccurate, 


ich pd nondescriptive. 
are (John Sutherland Bonnell reminds us 
rer fat “Originally the basis of apostleship 


». Sqlias that the one holding this office had 


ke tiieen the Lord’ but even this distinction 
Ce W later abrogated. ” The word 
is at/mty comes from the N Yew Testament 
r wird laos. The word is sometimes em- 
1ey tamoyed in the New Testament in the 
faithignse that we should use the word clergy 
if livgiday, Peter, using the word laos, writes, 
Wotfgou are a chosen race, a royal priest- 


beatmpod a holy nation, God’s own people.” 
1ce dg [recently heard David Read give the 
arge to a congregation at the installa- 
bn of a new pastor. “Let it be clear,” 
said, “that the Reformation abolished 
(thegmpt the priesthood but the laity.” Thus 
e cornerstone of the Protestant and 
or @merefore Presbyterian heritage is the 
iesthood of all believers. But that 
m, es with a high price tag. The priest- 


pm pod is an obligation, not a prize won in 
ript @#lottery. We can begin to earn the high 
rpot™mivilege of serving with our willingness, 


r example, to do a little homework. 
rildn@ As servants yoked with Jesus, we un- 
»ps @iertake to be his assistant fishermen, 
15 fms carpenters if you like. In any case no 

to Man ever undertook any significant 

chiligfork without the tools of his trade and 
ten, me skill in their use. Our Boards of 

hristian Education have designed 
e excellent study materials for the 
burch officer training course. They con- 
in the most important educational in- 
edients—searching questions—but 
fre are no pat, ready-made answers. 
Me answers are somewhat difficult to 
over, but only those who scramble 
r serenity and feverishly consume 
Anquilizers want an easy Christianity. 
The message “In Unity—for Mission” 
L., July 1, 1958), sent by the uniting 
mneral Assembly to all constituent 
phgregations, cited the need of a ver- 
brate theology, a thorough knowledge 
our faith. The late Dorothy Sayers, 
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whose theological essays were as orig- 
inal as her detective stories, was asked 
to write a letter explaining her faith to 
a London congregation. Her reply was 
candid, containing both heat and light. 

“The only letter I ever want to ad- 
dress to average people is one that says: 

“Why don’t you take the trouble to 
find out what is Christianity and what 
isn’t? Why, when you can bestir your- 
selves to learn technical terms about 
electricity won’t you do as much for 
theology before you begin to argue 
about it? Why do you never read either 
the ancient or the modern authorities in 
the subject but take your information, 
for the most part, from biologists and 
physicists who have picked it up as in- 
accurately as yourselves? Why do you 
accept mildewed old heresies as bold 
and constructive contributions to mod- 
ern Christian thought when any hand- 
book on Church history would tell you 
where they come from? Why do you 
complain that the proposition God is 
three in one is obscure and mystical and 
yet acquiesce meekly in the physicist’s 
fundamental formula “two P minus PQ 
equals 1H over two Pi where 1 equals 
the square root of minus 1” when you 
know quite well that the square root of 
minus 1 is paradoxical and Pi is incal- 
culable? What makes you suppose that 
the expression God ordains is narrow 
and bigoted whereas the expressions 
nature provides or science demands are 
objective statements of fact? 

“You would be ashamed to know as 
little about internal combustion as you 
do about beliefs. I admit that you can 
practice Christianity without knowing 
much about theology just as you can 
drive a car without understanding inter- 
nal combustion, But if something breaks 
down in the car, you go humbly to the 
who understands the works 
whereas if something goes wrong with 
religion you merely throw the creed 
away and tell the theologian he is a liar. 
Why do you want a letter from me tell- 
ing you about God? You will never 
bother to check up on it and find out 
whether I am giving you a personal 
opinion or the Church’s doctrine. Go 
away and do some work and let me get 
on with mine.” 

Only through homework can there be 
knowledge which leads to conviction. 
Have your elders, deacons, and trustees 
studied the church officer training ma- 
terials? An informed guesstimate is that 
some study has occurred in half of our 
churches, Why not in the others? Min- 
isters who have attended training sem- 
inars but who have not used the 
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program in their churches are saying, “I 
don’t think our men want to, or can 
spend the time it involves.” 

The Westminster Press has published 
a series of books in a projected list of 
twelve—The Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary. Each costs only one dollar, and 
each can be read in less time than it 
takes to watch a ball game. When I read 
the first four books, I felt like sending 
up a skyrocket. 

They deal with the most important 
questions: who is (not was) Christ? 
what is the Church? and what is it not? 
If 500,000 Presbyterian men were to 
think thegugh those two questions, we 
would have a church that could begin 
to change the world. There are at least 
85,000 ruling elders in our new Church. 
According to the last count, these books 
have sold well, as books go—10,000, 15,- 
000, 30,000—but why are they not be- 
ing read by all the elders? 

Reading them would not yield the 
equivalent of a seminary education; but 
I'll guarantee this—a reading of all of 
them or even half of them would free the 
tongues of the silent and the inarticulate 
who seem to think that ministers have 
some access to occult formulas. Do we 
think that because they black 
gowns they possess the secrets of some 
black magic denied the rest of us? The 
secrets can be discovered by anyone 
able to read. You may not be able to de- 
feat a member of the teaching elder’s 
union in a debate (who wants to, any- 
way?), but you will be able to speak 
his language and you will be able to 
communicate your faith to the acquaint- 
ance on the train or plane. More impor- 
tant, you won't be tongue-tied when 
talking with your neighbor whom it 
would be so much easier to love if only 
he were in Thailand instead of next 
door. 

Let me without apology continue my 
role as book salesman. What about every 
Ruling Elder reading the basic hand- 
books, Presbyterian Law for the Local 
Church, by Eugene Carson Blake, and 
The Duties of the Ruling Elder, by Paul 
Wright. And what about the one-dollar 
edition of the new, revised, up-to-date 
constitution of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America? 

Every church officer should have a 
copy of The United Presbyterian 
Church Plan Book published by the 
Department of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion. 

And finally there is our manual of 
arms, the living Word, the Book that 
God made, the story of his search for 
man, 
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More often than not, God fir 
man. He calls the merely ordj 
layman and transforms him int 
extraordinary, courageous, chee 
compassionate member of the 
priesthood. What happens? The ¢ 
formation occurs when the man 
Jesus. 

God seeks man, and man doesn’t 
to do very much to be found, But 
to do something, something a littl 
ferent from his accustomed ro 
Zacchaeus, chief among the tax ¢ 
erers, heard a rumor—that Jesus yw 
pass along a certain street in Je 
And he wanted to see Jesus and ¢ 
not for the press—and I'm glad 
now translated the crowd. Zacch 
was a shortie; he was not tall. So 
ahead and climbed into a little syeg 
tree. And Jesus looked up and q 
him by name, “ “Zacchaeus, make 
and come down; for I must stay at 
house today.’ So he made haste 


H 















Mam 
. “Ma 
but I 


came down, and received him joyhggpemng 
The crowd was angry that Jesusgmjoting 
Mant 


chosen to visit a sinner. 
ildret 


Then Zacchaeus, seeing in C 
eyes the image of the Zacchaeus heg® ™ 
to be. said, “ “Behold, Lord, the hiaggj@?* ™' 
my goods I give to the poor; ang ™ 
have defrauded any one of anything oth 
restore it fourfold.” And Jesus said make 
him, “Today salvation has come to he 
house, since he also is a son of Abrahagp™¢. 
For the son of man came to seek andgpke ca 
save the lost.’ hicken 
There are many points in this st ll kept 
When a man sees Jesus, he is a eek er 
man. His reaction is -to~give, wogle 
When Jesus accepts him as a some de 
Abraham, he means far more than All bi 
Zacchaeus is a Jew. He accepts higg* of 
one who like Abraham was willing? nd si 
set out upon the high adventure @p™st 
unknown future in the service 0 t 
Lord. Now, although Zacchaeus F™ 
not an officer or a member of S, 
Church, he has a particular relev Only 
for all of us. mesh 
He was selected to be host to the ade pr 
of God. What a reward for doing af™"S | 
something—for being where one 0 rato 
expect Christ to be, for being willing” gen 
sacrifice a little dignity, Let us agnific 
think, discuss, participate, join com Manu 
tees, do things decently and in @ lly ri 
Let’s do all of these things, but let# Id p 
something more. Let’s get off eam? 
ground, just a little bit. If we do, s Since 
thing different, not too difficult, weft" to 
hear and see Jesus, and seeing well’ busy 
know what it is we are to be, and b anuelc 
we will know what it is we are tam’ te 
Let’s all go and climb a tree. for; 
PTEM | 
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ke Il Manuelo’s Mamd shook her head sad- 
“Manuelo is a good boy,” she said, 


at 

ste qyput I don’t understand him. He does 
oyhpothing all day long. He likes to do 
ssusfmothing!” 


Manuelo’s Mamd had seven other 
Children, and on their small plot of land 
shemmmere were many things to be done. 
apd worked in Albuquerque to get the 
tra money to buy the shoes, sugar, 
ad other things they could not grow 
make themselves. At home, the chil- 
ren helped Mamd to look after the 
ouse, make tortillas, milk the cow, and 
ke care of the vegetable garden, the 
ickens, and the fruit trees. They were 
| kept very busy after school and on 
eek ends, Sometimes they worked to- 
ether andl made a game of the job they 
ere doing. 

All but Manuelo. Very soon he would 
re of any task. Then he would be 
bund sitting under a tree, with his back 
gainst the hard trunk and his face 
med toward the brilliant blue sky. He 
ed to share his thoughts with his 
lends, the billowy white clouds, 

Only they and he knew that some- 
mes he became a wise doctor who 
ade people well. Sometimes he was a 
































ous scientist who worked in a secret 
boratory. But most often he was a 
é general with much gold braid and a 
agnificent white horse. 

Manuelo knew that generals didn’t 
lly ride horses any more, but who 
ild put such a fine horse out of a 
eam? 


za 
e 


off 


Since there were so many other chil- 
en to do the work and keep Mama- 
ta busy, she did not always notice that 
anuelo was idle. And when she did, 
: often became busy again herself, 
id forgot to scold him. 
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HILDREN'S STORY by Rhoda Walton Leonard 


But one day the teacher at la escuela 
(the school) sent a note home to Mamd. 

“Manuelo does not pay attention,” the 
note said, “He spends his time in day- 
dreaming. He does not even do his as- 
signed work at his desk.” 

This was the evening that Mamd said 
to Papa, “Manuelo is a good boy, but I 
don't understand him. He likes to do 
nothing all day long.” 

That night Papd gave Manuelo a 
spanking. The stings did not hurt very 
much because he pretended he was a 
general who had been captured by the 
enemy and was being forced to give 
information, 

Manuelo did try a little harder after 
that, and during the next arithmetic 
test at school, he managed to do three 
problems before his dreams carried him 
out of the window and up to the clouds. 
Multiplication didn't seem to matter 
when he thought of being a doctor, a 
scientist, or a general, 

Then one day an exciting thing hap- 
pened, The class was having an arith- 
metic test when a real general walked 
in through the door. He didn’t have a 
white horse, and he was wearing a 
khaki uniform without any gold braid. 
But Manuelo knew by his three stars 
and by the way the principal introduced 
him to the teacher that this general was 
a very important officer. 

He spoke to the class about the 
United States, about children at school 
desks all over the land who would soon 
be the country’s grown-up citizens. 

Then he looked Manuelo straight in 
the eye and said, “Young man, stand 


up.” 
When Manuelo stood up, there was a 
question and even a bit of fear in his 


eyes. 
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- Manuelo and the General 


Then the general spoke directly to 
him. “Do you know why I am back here 
today?” 

Manuelo swallowed hard. “No, sir.” 

“Well, I came back to see my old 
school, This very same school, this very 
same room, and that very same desk that 
you have were once mine. And they 
still are.” 

The general paused, and Manuelo 
glanced at his desk uncertainly. 

“This school and the work that I did 
at that desk have been a significant part 
of my life. Someday, you and the rest 
of the children here will realize that 
what you are doing today is helping to 
build what you will be tomorrow.” 

Manuelo looked at the paper on his 
desk, He hoped that the general couldn't 
see that he had answered only one ques- 
tion. 

“Y-yes, sir,” he stammered, 

The general turned to the principal 
and began to talk. 

“Just go on with your work, children,” 
the teacher said. 

Manuelo sat down and worked fast. 
Once he glanced outside the window 
where his friends, the clouds, seemed 
to be calling to him—but Manuelo shook 
his head. 

By the time the general left the room. 
Manuelo had finished every one of his 
questions. 

There was a smile on the boy's face 
as he watched the general go out of the 
door, The general didn’t see the smile, 
but Manuelo didn’t care. He rubbed his 
hand over the smooth top of the desk, 
and he thought that the desk under- 
stood. Together they would do more 
work and less dreaming. Somehow 
Manuelo felt a little closer to being a 
real general. 
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“Because I wasn’t sleeping well, 


my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“T was tired so much of the time...and yet, I slept poorly. I 

found I was edgy, food didn’t taste right. 

“I love coffee and I found the more tired, nervous and up- 
set I felt, the more coffee I drank. 

*‘Finally, I went to the doctor and he pointed out that perhaps 
I was ‘over-coffeed’—getting too much caffein. He suggested a 
change—advised me to drink Postum instead because Postum’s 
100°, caffein-free. 

“You know, Postum’s really good, doubly so because I sleep and 
feel so much better. My wife says I look and act younger, too!” 
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